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Art. IX. — Bilingual Readings — Cuneiform and Phoenician. 
Notes on some Tablets in the British Museum, containing 
Bilingual Legends (Assyrian and Phoenician). By Majok- 
Geneual Siu H. Rawlinson, K.C.U., Director It.A.S. 

At the last Anniversary Meeting of the Society I announced the 
discovery among the Assyrian collections in the British Museum 
of a certain number of clay tablets, bearing legends, both in Assyrian 
and Phroniciaii ; and I promised at an early period to publish these 
Bilingual readings in the Society's journal, in order to afford those 
critics of the late Sir G. Lewis's school, who still disbelieve, or 
affect to disbelieve, in Cuneiform decipherment, an opportunity of 
testing the general accuracy of the phonetic system, now accepted 
amongst Assyrian scholars, by comparing the signs which they 
suppose to be unknown with those of a known alphabet and lan- 
guage. 1 That promise I now propose to redeem. I have no wish, 

1 Tbo weak point in Cuneiform decipherment, and that winch, from its 
prominence, has especially tended to discredit the science, is the difficulty of 
reading proper names. Now, I have never attempted to conceal this defect ; 
on tho contrary, I have repeatedly explained tliat as Assyrian proper names 
aro usually composed of the name of a god, represent cd by an arbitrary mono- 
gram, nud of one or two other elements, expressed by the primitive Turanian 
roots, it requires a very large induction, and if possible, collateral illustration, 
to ascertain bow such compounds were pronounced in vernacular Assyrian. 
I should have been quite content, for my own part, in all such doubtful cases, 
to have indicated the names by mere signs (a;, y> z, and so forth), but this was 
generally declared inadmissable, and 1 was obliged, therefore, to propose some 
reading, guarding myself, however, against the charge of empiricism by a 
query (?) Of course, as my studies advanced, other readings occurred to me 
as preferable, and were accordingly substituted, and it thus hap|>cns that in 
my published piiperslhe same name will be sometimes found to exhibit succes- 
sively three or four different forms ; but this is rather an evidence of good 
faith than of imposture. I candidly confess that I am still in doubt as to f he 
ordinary and vernacular pronunciation of the names of many of the chief 

divinities of Assyria (such as Cronos or " Bclus," >~*^T >~II fc^TTT ; 

" the Water CloiV'^^y ^\\Vi Vl > "thoOocl of the Air," ^J -C^f! ; 

the Assyrian Hercules, >->-J >+-, or *"**-] "J^^T ! *" > anc * " ,,1C 

Great Ooddcss," >~>J[ ^V^| ^]]fy ; an(1 lhnt m ? proposed readings of 
tho names of kings in which these elements occur, are therefore in no wav to 
be depended on ; but this uncertainty does not in the least affect the authen- 
ticity of the translation of historical inscriptions, which are written for the 
most part phonetically, and the grammar of which can be analyzed with as 
much confidence as any portion of the Hebrew Scriptures. It can bardlv, 
indeed, be necessary for me to vindicate at any length the preliminary stages 
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at the same time, to exaggerate the importance of this discovery. 
In reality, the so-called Phconician key has added but very little to 
our knowledge either of the Assyrian alphabet or language, and I 
cannot, therefore, regard it as of auy essential value. Nevertheless, 
its practical utility in meeting a specious argument of the sceptics 
is obvious, and I recommend it, accordingly, to their serious con- 
sideration. 

Among the multitudinous clay tablets in the British Museum, 
brought from the ruins of Nineveh, where, as it is well known, they 
were found among the "debris" of what was formerly the Record 
Ollicc of the Assyrian kings, there are a considerable number which 
represent legal documents. These documents relate to all the varied 
transactions of the social life of the Assyrians, and are precisely of 
the same character as the deeds of which copies would be found in 
the Registry Ollicc of any Mahomedan Mehkemeh. It seems, indeed, 
to have been anciently the practice, as at present, for parties who 
were engaged in the overy-day dealings of life, whother of sale, or 
barter, or exchange, or lease, or loan, or gift, or dedication, or 
similar matters of business, to repair to the law-officer of the locality, 
before whom they recited their terms of bargain, and authenticated 
the same by their seal or mark, and from whom they received a 
written and legal recognition of the contract. The inscribed tablets 
thus executed in the Assyrian Ollicc of Registry, and referring to 
law business, are of a very peculiar shape, and altogether different 
from the larger tablets, — found, however, in the same collection, — 
which refer to general matters, such as history, mythology, geogra- 
phy, astrology, revenue, and statistics, and more particularly to 
grammar and philology. They arc for the most part oblong and 
Hat, but bulging in tho middle, rarely exceeding a few inches in 
length, and very much resembling in shape a modern pincushion. 
The materia] of which they are composed is of every variety, from 
the finest hard-baked clay, resembling Roman " tcrra-cotta," and 
as durable as marble, to a soft friable earth, which seems to havo 
hardly undergone any burning process whatever, and which crumbles 
under the touch. A few of these softer specimens, also, from Assyria 
arc found to exhibit a peculiarity of formation which is common in 

of Cuneiform inquiry, now that " the Institute of France " (a8 I Btated in my 
letter to the " Athenteum," of August 22, 1863), "the first critical body in 
"the world, has conferred its biennial prize, of 20,000 francs, on Monsieur 
" Oppert, for his Assyrian decipherment.*, thereby guaranteeing in the face of 
" Kurope the authenticity nnd value of our labour*, and pulling to shame the 
" continued scepticism of .England." 
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Clialdtea. They arc, in fact, double, or inclosed one within the 
other, the inner solid tablet, and the outer easing, being both 
inscribed with the same, or nearly the same, legend. 

I shall examine later the legal formula under which the con 
veyance of property was executed in Assyria, as evidenced in these 
tablets, and shall also notice the curious substitution in somo 
instances of nail-marks for seal-impressions, to authenticate the 
transfer ; but I must first exhaust the subject of the bilingual 
readings. 2 

A certain number, then, of these "Registry" tablets, in addition 
to tho Cuneiform text, which covers both their sides, bear also upon 
the margin a "docket" in Phumician characters, which in most 
cases was evidently inscribed while the clay was yet soft, and thus 
formed part of tho original document, but which occasionally seems 
to have been scratched on the hard pottery by the Record Keeper 
at a later period, for tho mere convenience of reference. The 
docket, as might be supposed, usually describes the nature of the 
deed, but sometimes it merely gives the name of the party disposing 
of his property. Unfortunately, in hardly a single instance are the 
two legends — tho Phoenician docket, that is, and the corresponding 
expression in the Cuneiform text, clear and complete throughout. 
Sometimes the Phoenician letters, having been merely .scratched on 
the hard surface of tho baked t;iblet, arc so faint that it is impos- 
sible to trace them with any certainty. Sometimes the Cuneiform 
letters are partially obliterated by time or friction. Again, it is 
often a matter of great diiliculty to identify the Cuneiform words 
which answer to tho Phoenician dockets ; and lastly, where the 
identification is established, we are not unfre^iieutly disappointed 
of a full comparison owing to the mutilated condition of the tablets. 
Still, with all these drawbacks, thero are a few well determined 
bilingual readings, and these I now propose to consider in due 
order, referring the reader to tho annexed plates, 1, 2, 3, & 4, for 
facsimiles of the Phoenician legends, and making use of the corre- 
sponding Hebrew letters in explaining the meaning of the dockets." 1 

2 Tho contents of the legal tablets of Assyria and Babylonia will form the 
subject of a second paper, which I propose to publish in the next volume of 
the Society's Journal. I have succeeded in copying and deciphering about 
100 of these documents, aud have thus obtained materials for a very extensive 
comparison and analysis. 

3 After completing my examination of these bilingual legends, I obtained 
access to Dr. Levy's " Phdnizische Studicn," and found Ihat a certain number 
of tho Museum tablets upon which I. had been engaged had already passed 
through his hands. As my readings, however, of the Plncnieian legends, in 
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This tablet is a favourable specimen of the class ; it is quite 
perfect, and the Cuneiform writiug is legible throughout. It regis- 
ters, with the usual formalities of transfer, the sale of a slave girl 
named tV £l£l *"*"*T -*X *~li""' Arha-il-Khirat, the seller being 
a certain liil-akhisu, son of Merodach-ahua, and the buyer being an 
officer of the prince's court, named Kizir-Asshur. The price- paid 
for this female slave was one *' mina" and two-thirds (?) of silver, 
which is somewhat above the average valuation. 

On the margin of the tablet is the Phoenician legend D11 
HH^XlN, danat Arbil-hira, written ovidctitly with the point of a 
"stylus," while the clay was yet moist ; and legible with certainty, 
excepting in regard to a single letter. The "giving up" or " sur- 
render" of property, which constitutes the first condition of a sale, 
is always represented in these legal documents by some derivative 
from the Assyrian root nadan, " to give," answering to the Hebrew 
root ]r\2, which is sometimes used in the same sense (compare 
Prov. xxxi. 24), and the term danat, " gift," or " sale," which 
occurs in the marginal legend, is the Phoenician equivalent. 4 

every instance but one, differed from his, and as lie had left almost untouched 
the comparative branch of the inquiry, I did not find it necessary to disturb 
the text of my paper. I shall, however, append a few notes, whero his pro- 
posed readings seem to require them. 

4 The particular word used is Taddni, which is usually written K^J >ff-> 

or >~^-TTY £^TT |T HrT~» nll( * °^ wn ' en * consider the grammatical 
condition io be exceedingly obscure. Primd facie, I should take Taddtti to 
be the 3rd pers. sing. fern, of the aorist of Kill (like £>- J J J j^ ^ | HF *"" | 1 1> 
fasaUhiri, "she writes;" £?:TTT ^o JZj ££:, iagabbf, " sho says," &c. ; 
but in the phrases where the word occurs there is no possible feminine nomi- 
native. It is not less ditlicult to explain Taddni as the 2nd pers. sing, of a 
verb, and I am led, therefore, — notwithstanding its strange appearance, and 
t he somewhat forced construction that such an explanation involves, — to suggest 
that it. may bo a verbal noun, thus corresponding with danat, both in der-i 
ration ami in condition. The regular formula, as observed in this contract 
(and in all others of the same class), commences as follows, " The seal of 
" Bel-akhisn, son of Merodach-abua, ownership of a woman surrenders " (or 
" thou dost surrender" taddni). 

(Impression of his seal, three times repeated) : — 

" (Namely) tho woman Arba-U-Khirat, tho female slave of Bel-aJchisu, 
" and becomes (the owner) Kizir-Asshur, chamberlain of the king's son. For 
" 1§ mans of silver from Bel-dMisu he takes her, &c, &c, &c." 

The peculiarities both of orthography and construction in these declara- 
tions of contract will be fully analyzed in the second part of this paper, and I 
hope, also, to be able to publish the original inscriptions, or at any rate 
selected specimens of each class, in a future volume of the British Museum 
Cuneiform texts. 
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With regard to the exact reading of the name of the slave girl, 
whose sale is here registered, there is some difficulty, owing to the 
doubtful form of the fifth Phoenician letter, and the polyphone value 
of its Cuneiform correspondent. The term .^ *"|T~ * 8 we ^ 
known from many examples to signify " a woman," or "wife" 
(Comp. Black Obelisk Ins. face A, line 12; Michaux's Stone, 
col. 4, 1. 5, &c, &e.) ; but the pronunciation of the word might be 
khiiat, or zirat, or thirat, according as we gave to the letter 
4^ its normal power of hhi, or adopted one of its secondary 
values, st or (hi, the former occurring in the names of Ilczin and 
Tiglath-Pileser 5 (and in derivatives from N^, 715)2*, &c.), and the 
latter in the oblique case of Ararat, 8 in derivatives from the root 
Nftn, and in the common form ^Q ^ MIt> a1d ^ rib ^ " * 
approached." It adds also considerably to our difficulty that both 
zirat and thirat might be etymologically explained as applying to 
" a woman," 7 and that the lMiamician letter, again, which answers 
to ^ in the word in question, might be compared both with 
the JSumismatic Tsade 1 (see Gcsenius Mou. Phcen. vol. ii. pi. 3), 
and with the Palmyrene or Parthian Daleth, I. 8 On a fair review, 

8 In the Cuneiform | ££:] f ^ |y *jf~> for jnp, the ^ answers 
to 2£, but in the last element of the nuiuc of Tiglath 1'ileser, where 
£:YYYY 4A £>-TT * 9 ine njimo °f lne famous Temple of Hercules at 
Nimrud, the Hebrew correspondent is p. 

6 The name of Ararat is given in the inscriptions as Urarthu in the nomi- 
native, Urartha in the accusative, and Urarthi in the oblique ease ; the 
Cuneiform dentals being ^Y or Tj^T (which are used almost indifferently), 
for the first; S^YY (which represents tha as well as da), for the second, and 
/Yjfc or 4^1 for the third, thus conclusively proving that -A is some- 
times used for D, thi, the Hebrew orthography being tOTltf • 

7 That is, supposing the ^^ to answer to ^, as in the name of Ke/in, 
zirat might be included among that large {-lass of Assyrian terms, written 
indifferently with the >^\ Y and *"" | J -^ > which arc connected with the 
root f-fl^ or ^j, "to be high," and which have throughout an honorary 

signification ; though perhaps that sense is hardly in unison with the Eastern 
estimate of woman. Thirat, also, as a name for a young woman, might bo 
compared with the Hebrew H^^IOj " fresh, new." 

8 I observe that Dr. Levy, who seems to have inspected the tablet T am 
now considering, reads the doubtful Phoenician letter answering to ^^, as f 
(Sec Phonizischc Studien, part ii. p. 28) ; but he has certainly not at all 
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however, of all the evidence, I prefer reading -A M T~ as 
khirat, and its Phoenician correspondent as *)H, llira ; 9 comparing 
the noun either with the Hebrew JTMly which signifies "a pregnant 
woman," or, as is more probable, with the common word cU.*r, 
which, although now unknown to the Arabic in that sense, must 
certainly be of Semitic origin, and which is still used as the ordi- 
nary term for "a woman" in Turkey, in Persia, and in India. The 
chief reason which I have for this reading is, that I find in the 
vocabularies relating to u women " 4^ £ip^ S^TJE khirtu con- 
nected with }{< ]}]} ^yyj, khairu, as g= ^]] -fcEf 

asshaht, in the same sense (n$N)> is with £^M Y £:| issJiu. If 
the Hebrew PHil, " to conceive," be the root from which this noun 
is derived, the Phamician orthography which uses the soft instead 
of the hard guttural will bo more correct than the Cuneiform, and 
the lapse of the feminine ending also in the nominative case is quite 
in consonance- with the popular pronunciation. I think it moro 
probable, however, that khirat is the same as CJ »»£> from what- 
ever root that term may be derived, 10 and that the Phoenician hira 
may thus mark the passage of the hard guttural to the Jf. 

The other element of the name in question, i^Z >^-Y> in 
Assyrian, and ^XlNj or ^3"!^, in Phoenician, is the famous city of 
Arbcla. This name is always represented in Assyrian by two 
signs, the first, ££:, being composed of four elements, and thus 
having the power of arba, which signifies "four" in all the Semitic 

reproduced tho form of I he diameter as pooh upon Hie tablet. I also remark 
Unit he gives the first word of Uic legend as /)3"), raXrat, instead of /13""7, 
dtinaf ; the laltor reading, however, is undoubted. I know not from what 
source he obtained his reading of rak arrabil Assar for the corresponding 

Assyrian t*fc- £^ *~*i **^. v||~~)i but no Cuneiform scholar will, I 
venture to sny, support that reading — all hough tho letters certainly have tho 
powers assigned to them — ngainst my explanation of \>~, determinative of 

woman, and unpronounced, £:£: *"*~|> name of the town of Arbil, and -A, 
part of " Khirat" w a wife or woman." 

9 Compare tho two last variants given for the H, in Oesenius's Mon. 
riwvn. vol. ii. pi. 1, which resemble, at any rote, if they are not identical with, 
the form upou the tablet. 

10 CU i*c may be supposed to come from the root Tip, "to be naked," 
whence the Hebrew has *lty£)> "pudenda," but it is not used in the sense of 

T 

" a woman" either in Ilcbrow, or Aramaic, or Arabic. 
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tongues, and the second being the well known sign ^►-Y, which 
represents a god, and is thus pronounced 7/, or Flu (com p. fiV?N> 
<fcc, &c.) ; ia but in the famous Behistun Inscription, 1. 63, we have 
the full phonetic reading of ^Y-^Yfl Zz\ &*-A- £zt^-YY, 
Arba-Iul. The derivation is doubtful. The name Arba-il would 
seem primd facie to mean "the four gods," in allusion to the 
supremo triad and " the Great Mother," who are usually associated 
in the Assyrian Pantheon ; but this is not altogether satisfactory, 
as in the first place the noun >^T, //, is not in the plural 
number, and in the second place thero is no evidence that" tlie four 
gods " were ever worshipped at Arbela, or were in any way 
connected with the place. 13 

More probably, then, Arba-il means "the ambush (or 'shrine') 
of the God," from the root 3*1N, " to lie in wait," which may have 

been also represented by the Cuneiform ££:, from its identity 
of sound with the numeral " four." Another doubtful point is, 
which of the two goddesses, " the great mother, Beltis," or " Ishtar" 
the Assyrian Venus, may be indicated by this title of " the woman 
of Arbela," here used as a proper name ; for although the former 
goddess, who is usually designated by the figure 15 (YV/\ (or 

by its synonym * — YT I ^ r ^ f ancl wll ° is ofton ca ^ C(1 " t,ie Mother 
of the Gods," is clearly distinguished in every other position from 
the latter goddess, Ishtar, (V>-Y ^Z^TT ►^ or »-»-Y *~^f Y); 



11 Compare Ileb. y2HN i Arabic «_j \. When the word is written 
phonetically the Cuneiform usually employs an aspirate, 4^>~^Y> to ^present 
the final y. 

12 II or Ilu is the Semitic value of ►*~Y> " ft S°d" (compare u [\o<t of 
Sanchonialhon), for which, however, Yahu is sometimes substituted, as in 
Hebrew. In the other dialects which prevailed in Babylonia, and which Hiu.h 
gave secondnry powers to the Assyrian characters, a god was named unrip 
(wheneu the ordinary power of an for the letter ►*~Y) » or Thingir t 
^|£p £l£:J^: ►^TTT, identical with the Turkish iengri, and the 
primitive Accadian term, though subsequently corrupted to thimir, ^Tjfc 

T - >^4pf ; also khilip, the affinities of which I cannot trace, and perhaps 
nin, and some others. 

13 Mons. Oppcrt gives the meaning of " the four gods" as if it were certain, 
but does not attempt to explain such an etymology (See " Expedition en Mcso- 
potamio," p. 226), and his authority, therefore, cannot have much weight. 
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still, in reference to this particular deity, who had special shrines 
at Nineveh and at Arhela, under the kings Esar-Il addon and 
uisshur-bani-pal, the names seem to be all used indiscriminately ; 
unless, indeed, it be allowable to suppose that each of the goddesses, 
Beltis and Venus, had special shrines both at Nineveh and Arbela, 
and in that case it is manifestly impossible to say which of the two 
may be " the Lady of Arbela," tear' efo^/i'. 1 * 

14 Dr. Ilincks has stated (Journal of Sacred Literature, No. xxviii. p. 406) 
Dint the mother of the gods, or Rhea, was especially "known afl the goddess 
** of Arbela, being thus distinguished froni Istar, who was emphatically.' Iho 
" goddess,' ' Iho lady,' who presided over Nineveh ;" but lie has brought 
forward no authority to confirm his statement, and my own reading leads to a 
very difiereut conclusion. In fact, if Dr. Ilincks will refer to the invocation 
passage at the commencement of the long inscription of Esar-Haddon (Rawlin- 

son Tnsc. pi. 45, col. 1, Is. 6 nnd G), he will find the goddess ►*-! \ yy 
named in connexion both with Niuevcli and Arbil, while in the last division 
of the same inscription, the king's tutelary deity, associated with Asshur, is 

named both ►►^T \ yy ar| d ^*"~T >■ TT K *V« The inscription, too, 

pi. 8, No. 2, which especially commemorates the repairing of the building at 
Arbela, refers to the presiding goddess under her two names of ►*~T 
^ |T ►Kr and ►*"-[ *~ y T» while tho Nineveh goddess, in Lnyard's 
Inscriptions, pi. 82, is named »~>-| 'jV^Y ^TTT nn d *~*~| *~| | J 

(and in other copies of tho eamo inscription ►►-J ^ yy )> i 11 exact opposition 

to Dr. Ilincks's theory. 

Again, in the annals of Asshttr-bani-pal y and especially in the legal tablets 

which I am now considering, the four names of ►*- 1 ^ yy , ►>- 1 >~ | J 1, 

►*~T ^Z^TT » >v , and ►*-] *~ y p appear to be used indiscriminately, 
and to apply to a goddess who was the presiding deity equally of Nineveh 
and of Arbela. At the same time, in a list which I possess of the gods and 
goddesses as worshipped in the different cities of Babylonia and Assyria, I 

find Beltis, or Rhea, under her ordinary form of *"*""| T^^j >-] | p 
alone given to Nineveh and Arbela, and I am rather inclined, therefore, to 
think, that where the name Ishtar, under whatever form, is used in reference 
to the prcsidiug Assyrian goddess, it docs not indicate Venus or Nanaia, as in 
other passages, but simply means "the goddess" par excellence, Ishtar, liko 
rDrVL'y m Scripture, having sometimes a generic, as well as a special appli- 
cation. The difficulty of identifying the goddesses worshipped at Nineveh 
and Arbela — or rather of distinguishing between the names of Beltis and 
Ishtar, in reference to this deity — was stated by me at somo length in my 
'* Essay on the Assyrian and Babylonian Mythology," written in 1857 (seo 
Rnuliiison'fl Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 005 and C>3G) ; and in the same paper T 
also drew attention to the similarity of the Assyrian III to the 'l\'a of tho 
Greeks, an identification which Dr. Ilincks has nevertheless attributed to 
Mr. Fox Talbot, though that gentleman's first notico of it must have appeared 

several years later. I may here add that the Babylonian Ri t *~| | |, whether 
it be or bo not connected with Rhea, is shown by tho bilingual vocabularies 
to be absolutely the same as ^ yy , and to signify the number 15, belonging 
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With regard to the city of Arbela, from which the name was 
derived, we have more precise information. This city was probably 
one of the earliest founded in Assyria, for XaXaos and 'A/>«/3>/\os 
are placed by Abydenus among the progenitors of Ninus, in defe- 
rence, as it would seem, to some early tradition that Calah and 
Arbii were older cities than Nineveh. 16 The Talmud ists, indeed, 
had a fablo that the Patriarch Seth was buried at Arbehi, 18 and the 
place seems to have preserved its sepulchral, or funereal, character, 
through the whole period of its history ; for we find it constantly 
selected by the Assyrian kings as the scene of execution of distin- 
guished captives, 17 and in a later age the Parthian monarchs are 



probably to the sumo system of notation which employed lh' for 20, liar/ for 
30, llaz for 100, &c. (see Zend Avesta, torn. ii. p. 523) ; though why " the 
great goddess," who had no apparent connexion with the full inoou, should 
have been thus typefied, I cannot venture to conjecture. 

lh ArbeluB is twice mentioned in the mythic genealogy of Ninus, preserved 
by Abydenus, us if there was both an older and a later city of Arbil. The 
other names occurring in this list, which probably comes originally from 
JJerosus, are also suggestive. AmLus must be, I think, the Median Aimb, "a 
god," and the name of l*abius, who was the immediate descendant of Helus, 
would seem to allude to the same myth of " the gate (of life)," which originated 
the name of Derceto, or Atargatis (jlj/*!/!, from 3/*lil, "a gate"), and which 
was perpetuated in the name of that goddess's dwelling place, M^ ^ £l y y y y> 

1/uilir ("Life's gate?"), or Ihtb-il, "the gate of god," or liabylon. For the 
extract from Abydenus, see Aueher's JCuscbitiH, vol. i. p. 78, and Mos. Ohor. 
lib. i. cup. 4. 

,ft I gather this from Sehindlcr's Pentiiglot, col. 114; but. I have not found 
the passage in any Tahnudic tract. At present the tomb of Seth in to be seen 
in the town of Mosul, and the veneration with which the spot is regarded is 
due, no doubt, to the inlluence of the Subsoan school of northern Mesopotamia, 
which adopted from the curly Christians so many of the Hebrew patriarchs, 
and paid a Bpecial respect to Seth, as the inventor of astrology and letters (see 
Kenan's Nabuthuum Agriculture, Eng. edit. p. 53) ; but it is possible that the 
name, or one nearly similar, may have been known in the country from the 
ycry remotest antiquity, for the earliest form under which the god Axshur is 

named in the inscriptions (see Itawlirison's Ins. pi. 6, No. 1) is *"*""[ | y 

Ty*~ £:£l|*"~T, which we are authorized by the Syllabary, No. 145, to read 

m Ashit (|Y*~ ^£-r T being equal to -4^ >^»— «^4|), a very close approxi- 
mation to the IsMthd, LlXjlLjI) of the Sabceans ; and as the same ortho^ 
graphy is also given in the vocabularies as a variant for the country of Assyria, 
wo may thus perhaps arrive at the origin of ntDDN, Aslun, which is substi- 
tuted for Tlt^N in the Samaritan version of the Pentateuch (see Rawlinson's 
Herodotus, vol. i. p. 58H). 

17 The first mention of an execution at Arbela occurs in the annals of 
Aftshur-izzir-pal (Rawlinson's Ins. pi. 18, 1. 68), where, however, in the 
translation furnished to Layard by Dr. Hineks, the name of Babel is strangely 
enough substituted (Nineveh and Babylon, p. 353). In the annals of A sshiir- 
hatu-jml there are several similar notices, and finally, in the fourteenth para- 
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said to have been still interred there. 18 I am further inclined to 
think that Arbela must have been the scene of some great slaughter 
in the wars of succession which devastated Assyria between the 
close of the reign of Tiglath Pilescr II. and the accession of Sargon, 
for I cannot admit any other explanation of the famous passage in 
Hosea x. 14." 

In later history Arbela was celebrated as the chief city in tho 
neighbourhood of the great battle field whero Darius lost the empire 
of Asia to Alexander f and we may infer from a notice in Strabo 
that the Macedonian conqueror gave the name of Nicatorium to tho 

graph of the second column of the great inscription of Bihestun, Darius relatcH 
how he crucified the rebel Sitratachmes at Arbela, after defeating him in the 
distant province of Sagartia. 

18 Dion Cossiue, at the commencement of his 78th Book, describes how 
Cnracallus, in his Eastern war, destroyed the tombs of the Parthian kings at 
Arbela, and scattered their bones abroad. Several royal tombs of the same 
period were opened by me in tho centre of tho Koyunjik mound, but tho 
occupants — from the necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, and other gold ornaments, 
which were found with the remains, and which are now in the British Museum 
— appeared to have been exclusively female. Could it have been possible that 
the Parthian kings were buried in one place and their queens in another? 

19 "And all thy fortresses shall be spoiled, as Shalinan spoiled Beth Arbel 
Lii the day of battle ; the mother was dashed in pieces upon her children." 
The prophet here evidently alludes to some well known contemporaneous 
exploit ; and the reign of Shalmaneser, which is determined by the canon to 
have lasted from B.C. 726 to 721, will thus exactly suit. It has been customary 
lo compare 7^"1N JV3 with ^ l0 "Ap^ijXa of Galilee, mentioned in 1 Mace. 
i\. 2 ; but if there had been any great slaughter in tho north of Palestine 
during either of the expeditions of Shalmaneser against lloshca, this would 
hardly have been the only allusion in Scripture to such an event. 

I may here add that a powerful corroboration of the truth of the historical 
scheme which assigns to tho Biblical Shalmaneser the five years intervening 
in the canon between the reigns of Tiglath Pilescr and Sargon, is to be found 
on the lion weights from Nineveh (now in the British Museum), which are 

marked respectively with the names of Tiglath rilcscr, Shalmaneser ( T > " > ^[ 

y j£fc \\ > y~)> Sargon, and Sennacherib, evidently in a continuous 
clironological series ; and that a similar inference is to bo drawn from a clay 
tablet in the British Museum, which is dated from some year of tho king, 

T *~+~-\ \|5t ^T *T~ *!"'' nil( * which io all appearance is of the 
same age as tho tablets dated from tho Eponyms under Tiglath Bilcsor and 
Sargon. 

M In actual distance Arbela was hardly nearer to the scene of batllo than 
was Nineveh itself, or Caleb ; but it was probably the only one of the great 
Assyrian cities which was inhabited in the time of Alexander, its sacred 
character having preserved it amid the revolutions which had desolated its 
sister capitals. The nearest city to the field of battle must have been that of 
which the site is now marked by the nuns of Karamlis ; the Assyrian name 

of this city being *"^|| *~*| Hf — » an d the Mahommedan title jtaita* 
Rclabmlh, as if the group ►*- T >f — (of very rare occurrence) represented 
the god Bel. 
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old Assyrian mound, to commemorate his victory, 81 a circumstance 
which probably caused the city to be called Alexandriana, under 
the Sassanian dynasty of Persia. 22 The great mound of Arbela 
must have been a kindred work to those other artificial construc- 
tions at Koyunjik and Nimrud, though perhaps of larger dimensions. 
It exhibits at the present day, — as far, at any rate, as concerns the 
height of the mound, the steep slope, and the well preserved con- 
tinuous crest, — very much the appearance which the platform of tho 
great palace of Nineveh must have presented in the age of Senna- 
cherib ; and it is hardly to be doubted that whenever tho Turkish 
fort which now crowns tho acclivity shall be removed, and facilities 
shall bo thus afforded for running trenches and galleries into tho 
mound, a harvest of antiquities will reward the excavator, fully 
equal to the treasures of Koyunjik and Nimrud. 23 

Tho name of Arbela seems to have been a very favourite element 
in Assyrian names, for besides the present name of Arba-il-khiral, 
wo have upon other tablets : — 

| ^ +jf- <jMf E£ ttz ^J, Mannitki-Arba-il. 

f >~iyy ttl — T )} ]}> Arba-ilai. 

y tip >M yi > ~^J tt *~*~T> Paqa-ana-Arba-il. 

y ry^ $Z ^ ]} >^y ttZ ^y, Vapaqa-ana-Arba-il,8cc. 

It need only further be stated, that the Phoenician legend on 
this tablet is evidently of the same age as the Cuneiform writing, 
and that it may be positively assigned, therefore, to the middle of 
the seventh century B.C., the document being dated from the 
K pony my of y / / / // ^-, Sin shar-uzur, towards tho close of 

tho reign of Asshur-bani-pal. 

m — - — — — 

21 The Mount Nieatorium is joined with Arbela by Strabo (p. 738), as if 
they were the same plaee ; and indeed, there is nothing in the vicinity deserving 
of tho name of a hill, except the old Assyrian mound. »Strabo further calls 
Arbelus, who founded the city, to// ' AOftovLivv, in which name we may 
perhaps recognize Ksmun or yitlscalapius, who was also adopted, like Ncth, 
into I he religious system of the Saltans, and therein plays a most conspicuous 
part (see .Kenan's Nabathiean Agriculture, p. 41). 

22 Theophyl. Sim. lib. v. cap. 7, adfinem. 

23 Rich estimated the height of the mound at 150 feet, and its diameter at 
300 or 400 yards (Rich's Kurdistan, vol. ii. p. 17). lie also learnt that an 
ancient sepulchre had been opened in the mound shortly before his visit, 
which contained a body evidently from the description similar to those since 
discovered at Koyunjik. On several occasions I have searched for bricks and 
objects of antiquity, o?i the slope of the mound, but have been unsuccessful in 
finding anything, as the place is densely inhabited, and anything, therefore, 
which is exposed to riew is instantly carried off. 
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No. 2. 
The Phoonician legend in No. 2 tablet has been already partially 
published by Mr. Layard (Babylon and Nineveh, edit, of 1853, 
p. 346), but the Cuneiform text is not there given with sufficient 
distinctness to admit of a comparison between the two writings. 
Tho tablet, however, is quite perfect, and succinctly records the 
sale of a batch of slaves by their owner, Y /^Tj ►^■T \ y y > 
for the amount of three niiuao of silver. The slaves are thus 
enumerated: — " Hits? a, and his two women, Mihzd and Badid ; 
" together with two men, Kigabd and Ami-faggil, and two young 
"daughters, making in all seven persons." With regard to tho 
Phoenician docket, I have been long in doubt as to its application. 
The first line, which is alone given in Layard's plate, and which 
covers the margin of one side of the tablet, may be read quite 
certainly as JNtfVI J1JV 4 corresponding with ££z| Jyyil J ^flf^ 
>jzYY -<&»->¥-> Tndani HusVa of the Cuneiform text, " the sur- 
render " (or sale) of Husia " (Iioshea) ; 26 but I havo long been in 
doubt whether the remainder of the Phamiciati legend, which is 
continued along another side of the tablet, embodies tho names of 

21 The iiiilinl character is not given in any of tho alphabets of Cicsenius as 
nn equivalent of the letter He, pf> hut the form is nevertheless well known to 
Phoenician scholars, and no doubt exists of its power. Another example of it 

will be given in the sequel in the name of 73J"Oni llnr-Tagil. 1 have recently 
met with another Phoenician legend on a searabrcus in the British Museum, in 
which we also find the name of HusVa, or HoBlica. The entire legend seems 

to read J*tf/irVlDn7, Li Khakad-lItisCa, or perhaps Li Khud-lIusVa, for 
the second letter of the first element of the name is of a very doubtful form. 
25 It will be found, as we proceed, that the Cuneiform letters of the p 

class (> TTY i **~|h n,u * ^~||) arc constantly represented in Phoenician 
bv the {£/, and the same confusion has been long since remarked between tho 
Hebrew and Assyrian sibilants, n^s evidenced by the Cuneiform orthography of 
such foreign names as Samaria, Jerusalem, &e, whilst, however, in regard to 
native names, such as Sennacherib, Sippara, lJorsippa, &e., the Cuneiform 
Samcch is correctly reproduced in the Hebrew and Arabic orthography. Now, 
it is quite certain, I think — whatever may have been the primitive sound of 
the Phoenician Samcch — that its Cuneiform correspondent was a sharp dental 
sibilant — in fact ts, since it constantly includes a dental etymologically, and 
wherever, therefore, we find a Hebrew or Phoenician )tf, answering to this 
Samcch, we must suppose it to be a Sin rather than a Shin. In regard, 
indeed, to this very word JH£njl» signifying " deliverance " or "safety," we 
rend it with a Sin in the name of Hosea, the prophet, as well as with a Shin 
in the name of Hoshca, the king. In order to distinguish between the Cunei- 
form sibilants, I now represent the Shin series by sh, and the Samcch scries 
by simple * ; but I still think that ts would more nearly give the true pro- 
nunciation of the latter class. 
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the other male slaves who were sold with Hoshea, or whether it 
does not rather correspond with the resume in the Cuneiform text, 

-V v -TT* T<« ^ ^\ T<« *gTT T J^i Hf < V/ . 

" In all ; seven persons' slaves, belonging to Arad-Asha." After 
much hesitation, I have decided in favour of the latter appli- 
cation, though it involves many difficulties, and obliges me to leave 
tho beginning of the second Phoenician line entirely unexplained. 
The initial character, indeed, of this line cannot be identified with 
any certainty ; and the fifth character, also, is of very unusual form. 
Perhaps the illegible letters at the beginning of line 2 may form a 
word meaning " &c," or " and tho others ;" then 3 K, '* w, may be 
a contraction for abudan or ardan "blaves;" the fifth character, 
which io not, I think, alphabetic, may be an arbitrary sign for " in 
all," answering to the Cuneiform ^-, and the two following 
characters maybe numerals for 7 ; the first of them being very 
like the Palmyrcne 5, 28 and the double stroke being the regular 
Phoenician sign for 2. All this, however, is exceedingly doubtful. 
The only points which can be considered to be even approxi- 
mately determined are the division of the words by a sort of point 
or dot, and tho identification of the numerals for VI L The two 
last words of the line are less uncertain ; they can hardly be read 
otherwise than 1^11^ *T, the zi being the ordinary Phoenician rela- 
tive cognate with the Hebrew Ht, Chaldee "H, and Arabic ^jj!, 27 
and tfmN being, as I conjecture, the Phoenician equivalent of 
T >Ti^Zj ^**"T \ yV* r ^ u " ls l at ter reading, however, involves 
some very obscure matters, and must be examined more in detail. 
The Assyrian sign > > ^^Y, which forms the first clement of the 
name, and which signifies " a slave," is proved by numerous exam- 

20 See Gesen. Mon. Pluen. vol. i. p. B8. Another instance will ho found 
in No. 10 of this series, of (he employment, apparently, of a l'liumician 3 
for the numeral 5, though no doubt the ordinary method of expressing thai 
number was by five perpendioular strokes. 

27 >J, although not recognized by Gesen i us, is of very common occurrence 
in early Phoenician legends, such as those on the lion weights, upon cylinders 
and seals of tho Assyrian period, and upon these clay tablets; and there is 
every reason to believe, from its employment, that the pronoun, which was 
originally demonstrative, must have been identical with tho noun of atfribu- 

tion. In the Proto-Babylouian the sign £;*jppp is thus used both as a deter- 
minative of quality, and for the relative pronoun ; and in Arabic (and 
especially in tho old Tlimyarie) there is the same connection between » J, 
" a lord ;" \ i >i " this j" and the relative ^cjjl- 
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pics to hare had the phonetic value of ardu. w Its Semitic rela- 
tionship is not apparent, unless, indeed, it be derived from the root 
iTTl, " to tread upon," but it must have been very extensively 
employed in Assyrian nomenclature, and it is exactly represented 
by the Phoenician *T1N. 

The phonetic reading of the second element, >-*-T < JL > which 
was one of the names of "the Great Goddess" who presided over 
Nineveh, is a more difficult matter, and has long been, in fact, one 
of the most important, as well as the most hopeless, of the desiderata 
of Cuneiform decipherment. I cannot say, indeed, even now, that 
the problem is definitively solved, for although wo havo three 
names in which this clement occurs, represented in Phoenician as 
well as in Cuneiform, there is unfortunately some weak point in 
each of the three examples. Here the Phoonician character — the 
last in the line — which should answer to the name of tho goddess, 
is imperfect, and although I do not think it can be anything but a 
shin, ]&, still I cannot be quite certain of the fact. If I am right, 
however, in reading tt/TIN as the equivalent of | > > ^~y ►>-! 
^UJ, then it follows that we must consider" the Great Goddess" 
to have had in Assyria the vernacular title of n$M, Asha or Ashat, 
" the woman," par excellence y 29 and in this, view we may go on, 
perhaps, to explain the title of 'Aha, which Hesychius gives to the 

28 That > > ^~T signified " a slave," and was pronounced ardu (or in 
composition arad), there is no doubt whatever ; but the employment of (ho 
monogram in the compound epithet (£*~ t^^Zli which was a title 
frequently assumed by tho Assyrian kings, and especially in reference to 
Uabvlonia, is not quite so easily explained. I believe, however, that it means 
" reducing to slavery," or "putting on the yoko of slavery," though I cnuiiot 
give with any certainty its phonetic equivalent. (Compare tho Khursabad 
passages, pi. 152, 3, 12, with 95, 6, and also 145, 3, 12 ; 151, 10, 9, and 
123, 10). 

I would also suggest that the biblical name of f/DTlNj applied to a son 
of Sennacherib's, which has positively no meaning in Assyrian, is an error of 
the copyist for "J^DTIMi Ardu-malik (equivalent to tho Hebrew Ehed-Mc.lch 
" servant of the king"); but it is singular that we have not more examples 
from tho Greek and llcbrow of the employment of the word ardu in Assyrian 
names. 

29 The Assyrian phonetic term for " a woman," >- fc| | *"£:£:[> 
is not, however, as far as I have observed, ever applied as a name io tho 
goddess in question, nor is its Froto-Chaldajau equivalent, 'jV^>^T (pro- 
nounced dam ; compare dame , &c.) ever used in connection with the great 
goddess, except to express her relationship to >~>~| > — <. 
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Babylonian Juno, 30 by NDN, the Chaldee equivalent of n#N. I 
have no confirmation, it is true, of this phonetic reading of Asha 
or Ashat, for the Assyrian " Mother of the Gods," from any Greek 
or Biblical name, nor does such a reading explain in any way the 
goddess's titles of / yJ and >-|TT ; but, on the other hand, there 
are, as will presently be seen, two more independent bilingual 
readings which give the same result, and it is further evident that 
a name signifying " the woman " would be sufficiently appropriate, 
more especially when the standard title by which she is known, 
>->-[ tV*E| £=T T Y, may be also shown to mean " the lady." 31 It 
would have been more regular, of course, had the Phoenician namd 
been written with an aleph, ^, so as to distinguish between the 
two elements composing it, arad, " a slave." and Asha, " Beltis ;" 
but many similar contractions and omissions will be observed as 
we proceed with our analysis, and in the present case there was 
positively no room on tho tablet for an extra letter. 

I will now consider the alternative reading which would 
recognise the names of the other two male slaves in these obscuro 
Phoenician characters. Tho blank space at the end of the first 
line contained probably the mere point of division, and the two 
signs which commence the second line may, thus, perhaps have been 
intended for the name of Siga, or Sigu, contracted from the 
Cuneiform *>^n fc^ Ti Stgrtbd, or Sigvd, and derived either from 
IDfr, "to be high," or fcOty "to be great." This assimilation, 
though not wholly satisfactory, might perhaps be accepted, but the 
difficulty in regard to the second word is, I fear, insurmountable. 
Tho Cuneiform name which follows that of Sigabd is composed of 

30 J A8d .... viro MafiuXoviwv ?} "ll/Jcr, Ilcsveh. in Yore. 

31 Dr. llincka, in one of his recent papers (Journal of Sac. Lit. No. xxviii. 

p. 405), has hazarded the hold hypothesis that *^^| t^jE? ^||| 
is to he pronounced HinhlU-gJiili, and that it signifies " the lady of hlood (or 
slaughter)." Now, a vary slight acquaintance with the Proto-Chahhcun 
language, to which all these divine names helong, is suflicicnt to show that 

£l||T (pronounced ge f *~|T-A ^|T> Bc e Syllabary, No. 300) is a mere 
grammatical sufllx, used apparently like the terminal guttural of the liasque, 

and that >^| *-\\ ^^ T TT aml *~Hf t^^f ^ffl' t]lCPL ' fopft i how- 
ever they may have been pronounced in Assyrian, signify probably " the Lord," 
and "the Lady." Dr. llincks has also suggested in the same place that the 

god Bil-zirbu is identical with *~H >=| j T, but there is not the least 
authority for this. On the contrary, Bil-zirbu is a God very littlo known, and 
only worshipped, as far as I have seen, in tho Arabian district of Buz. 
vol. i. — [new series]. 14 
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two elements, namely, the God >-TT ^%, and the verbal adjunct 
►JC<t ^Tnf. Now it is very possible, and even probable, 
that the signs >-TT ^^ do really represent the name of the God 
Ann ; for although such an epithet is not found in any list of 
synonyms for this deity, still I think we may read the signs as 
IIuras 9 n and this is actually the pronunciation given repeatedly in 
the bilingual vocabularies to tho sign THfT> which seems to liavo 
been one of the epithets by which Ami was distinguished. It 
remains then to consider the second element SfflSy ^TTT, and 
here I am bound to admit the comparison altogether fails us. 
These two signs, when considered as ideographs, mean probably 
" the stone which appoints," and are thus used for "a seal," which 
in the language of Assyria was named kanuh ; 3S but the same signs 

30 That ifl, the sign >~I K in its signification of "a lord," interchanges 

frequently with \, which again appears to be the same title as ^J J T~ Tr, 
a term that is ofien used to indicate royalty in the Froto-Chnldfean inscriptions 
(compare Rawliuson s Ins. pi. 3, No. 9, 1. 7 ; No. 10, 1. 12 ; pi. 6, No. 16, 1. 5 ; 

and No. 20, 1. 3, &c.). Ono of the possible Tallies of >- I I might thus be 

hit ; and ^£$ is well known to be cither ras or kas, the former power being 
the Turanian equivalent of Jcharan, " a road," and thus standing sometimes 
for tho city of Harran. Ras itself would seem to bo connected with the 

Persian b\ » rah, " a road ;" ras-idan, " to arrive," &e., &c. 

It is doubtfid, however, if tho titlo of *"-*~| t»»» wUu *h i g generally 
accompanied in the bilingual lists with the gloss of £^|]T— ^^IJ HE> 

apply properly to the god Anu, or to Ilcrcules (*"*"T > T~)' It occurs in 
the lists of epithets applying to each of these gods, and even in reference to tho 
city of >- ► — < KIT"" — which was the special scat of the god ^*^\ 1 *11 
(see Rawlinson's Ins. pi. 65, col. 2, 1. 46), and which would appear to be the 
Duhana of Bchistun (col. 3, 1. 78), as its temple is named £^T J^J 
*~*\ \ IF"' i u ^ ie geographical catalogues — although Ilcrcules, or *""*"" | 

yV^T r~H> is given as tho tutelar divinity of tho place, tho temple which 
it contained, aud which was repaired by Nebuchadnezzar (in loc. cit.), has the 
title of £:£: ^I^S^^T *"*""| | T \ | > where we recognize the name 
of Ann, (This is a mistake. Hercules was tho god of Nifler, or *-\\ ^ | 1 1 
\\>-\ t but ► > -T T* Tl is alone mentioned as the god of >- ►— < < IM )• 
» £:nT is used with a great variety both of powers and meanings. Ono 
of its most common employments, however, is to represent the root POO> 
<{ to count or appoint" (see Syllabary, No. 371, for the noun J — >f~" >-£:£: | > 
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are also constantly found in proper names with phonetic powers, 
representing the root tagal, " to serve," or " be attached to," the 
three forms of Sff^J EjTff, £J^ ^WT, and £ji^: £j, being used 
indifferently, 34 and by no possible manipulation can I torture the 
three Phoenician signs which in the legend follow DN into any word 
at all resembling in sound taggal or taggil. If these signs are 
really alphabetic rather than numerals, they must, it would seem, 
represent a Shi?i> a Caph, and a Kheth, and the name would thus 
read HDttf 3N, Anu-shekah, instead of Anu-taggil}* It is, then, the 



"counting"), and Mils appears to mo to bo tho meaning wlrieh it conveys, in 
connection with >jpf_5», " a stone,' ' as applied to a signet seal. Mr. Fox 

Talbot explains >jpf_5r £:TTl as *' the talking stone," but I know not on 
what authority. 

24 One of tho most perplexing features in Cuneiform writing is the admix- 
ture of ideographic and phonetic expression, of which we see an example in 

this word. Tho group >jpf_5y £: Til, as applied to a seal, is purely 
ideographic, J** 51 heing " a stone $" in Assyrian, abnu, for ]3J^, aud 

£ Til > as I have already explained, representing perhaps tho root t"WD» " to 
count;" but both of these characters have, of course, phonetic powers inTuranian, 
the former heing talc or lag (allied, as I think, to the Turkish task and tagh) t 
and tho latter sometimes — but very rarely — standing for gil. It is therefore 
possible that a signet seal in Turanian may have been named tag-gil (with which 
I would compare " sigillum," the t and s interchanging, as is usual in Chaldee 
and Hebrew), and may thus very properly have been used for the Assyrian 

root taqal or tagal, " to serve," although there was another ideograph, P^T, 
especially assigned to that root, because in some primitive dialect kit had the 
same signification. At any rate, from the variant readings in different copies 

of the Assyrian canon, there can be no doubt that »44~ /f ►""ILL m P r0 P cr 
names does not indicate " a seal," as Mons. Oppcrt supposes, giving it the 
power of " kounouk" but that it is used phonetically for the root taqal or 
tagal. 

I may give another instance of the manner in which the old Turanian 
powers were sometimes utilized in Assyrian, in the compound ideograph 

►"II II ^l - "' ^ or " a P a l ace -" I n ordinary Assyrian this would be read 

Bit rabu, "the great house," but in Turanian, Jl| | J T, " a house," was he 

(£l|y. See Syllabary, No. 304), and ^—j "great," was "gal," or " leal ; " 

and from theso two foreign powers the Assyrians formed the compound aD^Hi 
which was adopted as the name for " a palace" by all the Semitic nations, and 
which was the actual pronunciation, as can be shown by a multitude of 

examples, given to the compound ideograph £i| 1 1 J £;j — . 

35 If these names of Sigabd and Anu-taggil could be made out, then, of 
course, it would bo necessary to read the concluding Phoenician words as 

]"nM ^1) zi-aradan t " who were slaves," answering to >.. ^y >^>T| |\\v 
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impossibility of reconciling these two readings which has decided 
me in favour of tho other explanation, weak and insufficient as 
it is. 

No. 3. 

This is a mere fragment registering tho salo of a batch of slaves, 
one male and two of his female relatives, by a man of the name of 
Khuthri to another called Ninuai. The name of tho male slave, 
which is alone specified, is unfortunately defective both in the 
Cuneiform and the Phoenician text, tho beginning of the name being 
lost in the one, and the end in the other. Our list of proper names 
is now so large, numbering above a thousand, that in most cases 
we can restore a defective word from other examples with much 
probability ; but J doubt if there is a second mention of this 
name on any of the tablets. The commencement of the name, it 
is true, in the Phoenician text, resembles much the month of W?N> 
Ehdy and there are actually two months of the Assyrian Calendar, 
T^TT and ££lT, which seem to have been extensively used in 
the nomenclature of Nineveh, the former, moreover, being the sixth 
month of the Assyrian Calendar, and thus corresponding in place 
with the Hebrew fflnl ;** but I havo never found the second cle- 
ment, khazzi, in composition, with either tho month T>=TT or ££lY, 
nor indeed with any other ordinary Assyrian noun, and I cannot 
venture therefore to give the Cuneiform equivalent of V?N. With 
regard also to this second element, it is not quite certain that 
Ihazzi is the true form. In the Phoenician text a Khcth, I"!, appears 
after Alal, and in the Cuneiform we have tho two concluding 
letters, >=vyV *~|T^N azzi ; but there is no direct proof that tho 
three letters form one word. If AJal-hhazzi be, however, the true 
reading of the slave's name, we must suppose it to be a kindred 
compound with Yahu-bhazi, which was the Assyrian orthography 

and the whole argument in favour of the nnnie of Asha, for > " > ^T \ JJ ? 
would fall to the ground. I do not, however, think it. possible that tho last 
Phoenician letter can be a Nun, ]. 

36 I shall consider in another place whether the Assyrian year commenced 
with the vernal or autumnal equinox. Mons. Oppert adopts tho former calcu- 
lation, iu opposition to the later Syrian calender, and he thus without hesita- 
tion reads the name of J ^Z^lj '^""II |T IT aSj ^ OM ^"- This may 
he correct, but requires confirmation. At any rale, the IluhcuS of Tyre can 
hardly be connected with the month of Elul, since the name is written as 

T ]pZ\\ *~£:l5j ^^zJt* hi the Sennacherib annals; and it; is very doubt- 
ful if the 'IXovXawc of the canon of Ptolemy be a genuine orthography. 
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for the Hebrew ^jW, the signification being "might of Alal /' 
and we must furtlier regard Alal (or perhaps Elul) as one of the 
gods of the Assyrian Pantheon, whose title was used generically 
by the Hebrews for "an idol," and who also, perhaps, gave his 
name to the sixth month of the Assyrian Calendar. 31 

No. 4. 
The interest of this legend mainly depends on the aid it affords 
us in identifying the name of the great goddess of Nineveh. The 
Cuneiform inscription relates to an exchange of property in slaves. 
Three joint owners of a male slave named Y >-*~-| ^ *V ^^i*""*! 
^T Tf ^^IlT' barter him against a female slave named Tulikhd, 
the property of a certain Zikkullanu, an oliicer of the Court, whose 
dealings are very extensively registered on these tablets. The 
Phoenician docket is simply bpllty DT\, Danat Asha-dur-qali, 
"The giving up of Asha-dur-qdii" Now if this reading could be 
depended on, the name of the Goddess >->-Y / UJ, who, as has 

been already explained, is the same with ►*-! >~TTJ and ►*^J 
tV^iT ^YYY, would be no longer subject to any doubt ; but un- 
fortunately the Phoenician legend — in this case scratched and not 
incised — is faint throughout, and the characters which are the least 
clearly traced are precisely those which are of the most importance, 
namely, the two composing the first element of the name. I 
have examined the legend in every possible light, and with the aid 
of powerful glasses, aud I certainly think the two letters — and 
there cannot be more — are an A in, y, and a Shin, \t) j but still 
I caunot be sure ; and while the shade of an uncertainty exists, this 
interesting point of mythological nomenclature must remain open. 
If the reading of lt)y were fairly made out, I should not think 

67 The llebrew word 7vN, which is used for "idols (Lev. xix. 4, und 
xxvi. 1), may very well be cognate with 7^/N ; and for neither one nor the 

V 

other has any satisfactory etymology been yet found. Among the ninny names 
for the Assyrian god Anu, however, 1 lind one in the mythological lidts 
which seems to belong to the same sleek as Klil and EluL It is written. 

Yw *~£:| *"^;h Alala; and tho female divinity associated with Anu, under 

this form (for the gods are usually arranged in pairs) is named > — < **~£z\<J 

>-^T<T, Tillili. I also observe in Kawlinson's Ins. pi. xxix. 1. 8, that 
Hercules is named Allalli llin, which, from the analogy of the Syriac, I con- 
ceive to mean "the leader of the gods." The term Alulak, in Samaritan, 
signifies " first-born," or "eldest ,*' and this epithet is particularly applicable 
to Ann. 
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much of the variation in orthography from the form of $N, which 
is used in No. 14, and ttf in No. 2 ; for the name, it must be re- 
membered, was foreign to the Phoenicians, and the Assyrians in 
their pronunciation seem to have hardly distinguished between the 
Ain and the Aleph;** and there is, moreover, an exactly analogous 
instance of corruption in the Hebrew Jinntfiy for the Assyrian 
*"~~1 T >> ^> Ishlar. 

The second and third elements of the slave's name are clear 
and certain as to their pronunciation, though some doubt m?iy 
attach to their meaning. The Cuneiform £z£:T»^"«| is everywhere 

in the vocabularies explained by £^J / ^I!T> & uru > * u| d 
there can be no doubt therefore as to its meaning or pronunciation. 
It is used in geographical names precisely as the Arabic lt j, and 
is applied to any fortress or place of defence, signifying originally, as 
it would seem, "a circular enclosure," whether for a camp or town. 39 
The third element is not so easy of explanation. The Cuneiform 

^| |T *""£:I*T ' 8 ver y correctly represented by tho Phoenician 
7p, pronounced probably as qali, but the meaning is doubtful. 
As I observe, however, in a nominal roll where the most ordinary 
Assyrian titles are classified according to their composition and 
etymology, that the name of Nabu-dur-qala is bracketed with 
JSabu-diir-irisu, I conceive they must be of kindred signification, 
and would propose therefore to compare quia with «Jj, "a fort," 
as >-vjT certainly answers to *"W, the meaning of the respective 
names in the nominal roll being " Nabu is the defence of the for- 
tress," and " Nabu is the defence of his city." It must be observed, 
at the same time, that this lapse of the final Ain is hardly per- 
missible, and that there are no other examples that I am aware of 

33 Dr. Levy, I observe, in Lis vocabulary (Phbnizisches Wortcrbuch, p. 8), 
under the head of Jlt^N, " a woman," gives an example from Gesenius of 
the variant Phoenician reading of rVi)})i which is exactly applicable to the 
present passage. 

39 Mons. Oppcrt, I belicvo, to the present day, reads ^£z|>~<T as 7/mr, 
and Mr. Fox Talbot adheres to the old reading of h'rrra, which Dr. llineks 
first suggested when he fancied that the sign answered to tho phonetic word 

>~jlr^| Jjr >~| J JL in the great Nebuchadnezzar Ins. col. 5, Is. 2, 5, «fcc. 
I have, however, at least twenty examples of the reading of Dur for the sign 
in question, and have thus phonetically rendered the character in all my 

translations for the last ten years. The only doubt I have is whether >l£:T>~~ <T 
is not sometimes used as a verb as well as a noun, answering, in fact, to the 
root "V)1, as well as to the term vDt in which case it might bo optionally 
founded as iddur, vadur, he. 
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in the inscriptions of the employment of the Arabic -Jj for " a 
fortress," so that the meaning of" Asha defends the fort," for Asha- 
dur-qdli, can only be received provisionally. 

The tablet in question dates from the Eponymy of Sinshar- 
uzur, about n.c. 650. 

No. 5. 

The broken tablet on which this legend is found registers the wale 
of a field for a sinab (or two-thirda of a mina) and four shekels of 
silver, 39 * the Cuneiform name of the seller being Y >~*-Y< >->-Y< £:£, 
and of the buyer, Y -A >H- £=£:> neither of which names, however, 
can be rendered phonetically with any certainty. The first line of 
the Phoenician docket is simply ^pft J"til, " the sale of the field," 

answering to the Cuneiform tr£:J £fJf- YI | U» anc ^ tue second 
line ought therefore, as it would seem, to give the name of the owner 
of the property ; but I have quite failed to make out an equivalent 
reading. The beginning, indeed, of the second Phoenician line is 
altogether illegible, and the continuation "INI?, zardd, bears no 
resemblance that I can discover to the Cuneiform Y >~>-Y< 

*?pn, in the first line, for the Cuneiform YI ^YYY, is a reading 
of 80IHO interest. I have long been acquainted with the meaning 
of the term, from having observed that it was used as a substitute 

for £v £:-<&> z ^09 ar ) " l aI,< l j" but both Monsieur Oppert and 
Mr. Talbot have misunderstood it, and have sadly disfigured some 
important passages in consequence. 40 The term YI ^YT Y itself is 

pu* 'j'1,0 identification of llio sinab t equivalent to two-thirds of the mana/i, 
is a new discovery. The Assyrian signs indicating this weight are TYT and >4— , 
botli of which are given on the Lion in the Museum Collection, No. 9, where 
we have also the Phoenician reading of 33D- The Assyrian equivalent of 
TtT is given in the Syllabary as \J— >^. *~** T -<o *""> ftinahu]. 

40 There are three very innocent lines in the great Khursabad inscription 
of .Sargou, relating to the means by which the king obtained the lands required 
for the building of the city, which lines the lively imaginations of Mons. Oppert 
and Mr. Fox Talbot have converted into the most important historical data, 
the French savant drawing from them an explanation of the name of Sargina 
(Sargou), while Mr. Talbot thinks they prove the antiquity of coined money. 

The translations of these gentlemen are as follows : — 

" Car lea grands dteux m'ont nomine ainsi (Sarkin), parce que j'ai observe 
" les traites et la foi juree, parce que j'ai gouverne suns injustice et sans opprimer 
" les faibles. J'ai presentc aux chefs de la ville les constitutions ecrites de la 
" cite, d'apres les tables de la verite, gravecs sur argent et sur airain. Jc leur 
" ai donne ensuite les explications indispensables sur la loi, sans arbitraire, la 
" loi de la justice, la loi qui les dirige dans leurs actions." (Les Inscriptions 
Assyrienncs des Sargonidee, p. 38). 
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Turanian, and it is doubtful bow it was pronounced ; its Assyrian 
equivalent, however, is everywhere given as £:YI ^T^T , jV In ? 
eqil, which exactly corresponds with the Chaldee N7pJ7, and Syrian 

The English rendering is : — 

" As the great gods have given renown to my name, which is triumphant 
" and victorious, so also hare they given to mo tho government of aflturs 
" unconnected with battle and victory. The money of the inhabitants of this 
" city (as with unanimous voice they desired) I renewed, both in silver and 
" copper, in accordance with their prayers. I made coins, but not of gold 
" (which money the people did not wish for), and gave them to tho inliu- 
" bitants, both present and future, to be their own property." (Trans, of Royal 
Soc. of Lit. vol. vii. part i. page 171.) 

Now, there arc several words of which I still consider tho meaning to bo 
doubtful, but the general sense, commencing from tho thirty-ninth line, I take 
to be as follows : — 

(39) Ana susnb alu sdsu y zakkur paraJcJci maJchi (or ziri) adman 
In founding tins city, a building glorious and exalted, temples 

ill rabi va hekali subat bilutiya, varzi va musakbud, 

of the great gods, and palaces for my royalty, graciously and honourably, 

azkir-va cpisu ikbi (10) lima zigar sumiya, 

I constructed and I made it to be called like the saying of my own name, 

sha ana nazir gitfi va misharisu y sutesur hi 

which to the dominion of the world (?) and its government (ruling without 

lihi la khabal, innimlm-inni Hi rabi. (41) Kaship 

violence or oppression), the great gods have blazoned forth for me. Tho price 

eqilt alu sasu, hi p( dnppale aha aimanusu, 

of the lands of this city, according to tho tablets which secured it (or its title 

kaspa va zipar, ana bilisun valir-va ; (42) assu riggati 
deeds), (in) silver and copper, to the proprietors of them I returned, and 

la rusi sha kaship eqil la zibu t eqil 

in solid bullion (?) whoever the price of their lands did not wish for, lands 

mikhar, eqil ahhir panusun addin sunuti. 
in front or lands in rear, in exchango to them I gave them. 

A few notes may perhaps bo required. In tho first line susub is Shaphcl 
of HX$)* ; zakkur is evidently connected with the verb azkir, which follows, 
and probably comes from tho same root as vazakkir in tho ljirs Nimrud 
inscription. These terms are also, I think, allied to ziggur, tho special name 
of the towers attached to the Assyrian temples, but there is no cognate root 
with the signification of " building " in any other Semitic language. Tho 

honorary epithets {rPr ^J^II^^ formed perhaps the proper name 
of the tower of Dur-Sargina, of which the remains are now to bo seen on 
the mound at Khursabad. Tho allusion in the first ami second line is to tho 
city of Dur-Sargina being named after the king ; not to any explanation of 
the king's own name, as Mous. Oppcrt supposes. The idiom of the gods 
"blazoning forth" the name of the king to supremo powor is common. 
The parenthetical phrase sutesur la lihi> la khabal, seems to have par- 
ticular allusion to the justice of the king in purchasing the lands, instead 
of taking violcut possession of them. In the third liue (line 41) I am not 
sure whether tho words "silver and copper" refer to the weight of metal given 
to tho proprietors for their lands, or to the material of the tablets on which 
the title deeds were written, these title deeds being of the same class as tho 
clay tablets and inscribed stones, which we are now discussing. Probably, 
however, the latter is the true application, as I have never in one single 
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|lrui, being, in fact, the same noun which occurs in the famous 
uame 'AiceXrta/ui, or " the field of blood." 41 



instance found copper given, as a rep resent alive of value, although gold, silver, 
and iron are mentioned in almost every transaction of sale or barter. 

It is from line 42 that Mr. Talbot draws his inference of the use of 
coined money, translating raggati la rusi as " coins, not of gold," whereas I 

compare * — T T^ Y Hf* P ^ITT^ ^f*' not wit,! ^P" 1 ' but with n, ° 
Chaldee N^H, which was probably in its origin an ingot of metal lined 

t : • 
instead of money, but which we translate in Prov. xvi. 11 by "a just weight ;" 
and with regard to rusi (which in the Nebuchadnezzar inscription is always 
written with a double *), I do not at all admit its signification of gold, but 
think, on the contrary, that it is a mere epithet of gold, " beaten out," so as to 
be laid on the walls and pillars of temples and palaces, in lauiime or plates. 
I compare, therefore, the Syriac «Jflufejl, which the dictionaries give as 
" contusus, pcrcussus malleo," and suppose;, in this instance, la rust means 
merely "solid bullion;" however, 1 admit (hat the phrase is a difficult 
one, and have oidy noticed the passage to show on what slender foundations 
scholars like Oppert and Fox Talbot are sometimes tempted to build up 
important theories. 

41 On one of the bilingual tablets, for instance, we have the following 
equivalent phrases, which are interesting in many ways : — 

Turanian. Ashikjan. 



fl *TTT. &m *- E*TT. 
Vi *m ^T. £w ^v 

Izrane, mungafhu 
alib * hurra ; 
Nira i ungaVhu 
alib-zu * hurra. 
The powers of the letters, how- 
ever, in Turanian, vary so greatly 
from their ordiuary values in Assyrian, 
that no great dependence can be 
placed on this reading. The first 

letter, £|» indeed, is probably nen 
or men, rather than iz, ^^h where 
representing the root ?|7il> " to go," 
is sounded ra (^^J |)> perhaps 
allied to • . ru. The powers of lifj, 

also, for |||> and A-wr, for >«^r-> 
are doubtful, though sufficiently pro- 
bable. The root gal'hu, for Nl£0, 
is well know ii. 



*T- IH. It! V Vi. 
— YYI. 

Tallih % tassd 

Go thou (and) spoil 

Mqil nahri ; 

the land of the enemy ; 

Illik issa 

(for) he went and spoilt 
Eqil-ka nakru. 

thy land (i. e.) the enemy. 
The first line is a good specimen 

of variant readings, |~ having 
the power of tal, as well as pi, &c, 
and T J^I standing for lik and tax, 
as well as ur, &e. The root from 
which come tassd and ism is pro- 
bably NtoX in the sense of "taking 
up " or u lifting " (the produce of). 
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No. 6. 



This tablet is also imperfect. A fracture of the upper corner 
has destroyed the names of the parties who' executed the deed, and 
has thus very much curtailed our materials for comparison, while 
the Phoenician writing also, which extends horizontally along three 
of the side margins of the tablet, is so faint, — having been merely 
scratched with the nail apparently while the clay was yet soft, — that 
the forms of many of the letters cannot be traced with any cer- 
tainty. A small portion of the legend, however, at the commence- 
ment is distinctly legible, aud this is not without value. The 
deed relates to the sale of a slave girl, named Khambusu, and her 
mother, whose name is mutilated, for the sum of one mina and 
eight shekels of silver. The names of the sellers are lost ; that 
of the purchaser is Luqu (meaning probably " a doctor," and 
the same name as that of Luke the Evangelist — Compare Tip 1 ?, 
" learned/' and remark that the final guttural of this root always 
lapses in Assyrian). The Phoenician legend commences with 
tLQn RHDN rOl, Danat Amid Khabusu, "the sale of the female 
slave Khabusu" &c. Danat has been already explained. Amid 
is, of course, the Aramaic form of HDN, of which the Cuneiform 
correspondent is -jV V\ Shallal (?). 42 The only example that I 
have met with of the employment of the noun i"lDN in the inscrip- 
tions is in the geographical name of Amti-khadasti, for the city ol 
Amiiio-chosta, or rW~\V\ /1DN, in reference, no doubt, to the famous 
Cyprian goddess ; 43 but we have there merely the Cuneiform ren- 
dering of a Phoenician title. In the reading of Khabusu for the 
Cuneiform Khambusu , <V Iw £4^ 4^*~ ^TT* wo observe, 

42 The rending of this word "J^- < , us applied to "a female slave," is 

very doubtful. It is always used as the feminine to »*^ U ardu> but I 

doubt if it ends in t, as the suffix attached to it is |j instead of £-| r 
The word Shallat is used, I believe, both for "plunder" and for "women," 
and thero is somo difficulty in distinguishing between the two meanings in 

some passages, but "j^- a. > for " a female slave," is quite a different noun, 
and is in all probability a Turanian compound. 

43 See Rawlinson's Ins., pi. 48, 1. 11. It is impossible to soy whether the 

epithet khadasat, which is joined with amat in this name ^-<Si >~^<M 

II< t^YT myV ►—<!<? is to be compared with $"jn> "new, young," 

or % \l)lp, " holy," or with nD"h"T the name originally borne by Queen 
Esther, and supposed to be the same as D^TH, for " the myrtle ;" probably, 
however, the latter explanation is to be preferred, as the myrtle was especially 
sacred to the Cyprian Venus. 
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firstly, the lapse of the nasal before the 6, which is quite in con- 
formity with the genius of the Phoenician language, and secondly, 
the substitution of the Skin, ttf, for the Samech, D, of which we 
have had a previous example in the reading of yttfin for Y £:TTY~ 
*£=YY 4&>~>¥-. The derivation is probably from #3n, " to bind/' 

which is (j-*^>- in Arabic with the same change of sibilant as in 
the Aesyrian, and the name is therefore peculiarly appropriate to a 
slave. It is not safe to attempt any further analysis of tho 
Phoenician text. The names represented should be those of the 
mother of Khambusti, and probably of the parties from whom tho 
two women were purchased ; but the letters can be only doubtfully 
traced, and as we have not the Assyrian originals of any of these 
names in a complete form, the Phoenician readings, even if they 
were certain, would possess no great interest. Perhaps in the 
letters . . . }tn, near tho end of the legend, we may recognise the 
commencement of tho name of the father of one of the sellers, 
which is represented in Cuneiform by | I!< >~Y| -^ . . . Khazi . . 
but in no other case can I offer even a conjectural comparison. 

No. 7. 
Tho Phoenician legend on this tablet docs not appear to be a 
docket of the contents, but is rather, as I think, the attestation of 
one of the witnesses to the document The only difficult character 
in the whole legend is the first letter ; but I can hardly doubt 
from other examples that it is intended for a Shin, ttf, though the 
form is not usual on these tablets. I read the entire inscription as 
simply Urny nnV, " the attestation of Abcd-Nebo," and pro- 
pose tho following explanation : — JirW is everywhere used in these 
Phoenician endorsements before the attesting signatures (compare 
No. 15, where there are two similar examples, and also the Phoe- 
nician dockets given by Grotcfend, in the " Zeitschrift fur die 
Kunde des Morgciilandcs," vol. ii. p. 177 ; and by Gesenius, Men. 
Phom. vol. ii. tab. 32, pi. Ixxvii. b.) ; and is thus certainly a 
substitute for the character /Y— on the Assyrian tablets ; but 
the etymology is not equally clear. Shahhat would seem to be a 
feminine noun like danat and hiyat> and I am thus tempted to 
compare the Arabic .«-.$, " truth," notwithstanding that the 
initial letter of that word, which is equal to the Hebrew % very 
rarely answers to the Phamician Shin. In support of this expla- 
nation, I further observe that in Syriac, derivatives from this root, 
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,jj', have a special reference to tho signing of a name, and 

I also recall the fact that in the East at tho present day ovcry 
Mohammedan who attests a document places before his autograph 

the word Jls** " It is true," a custom which has led to the 

Anglo-Indian vulgarism of Shy as equivalent to a signature. On 
the other hand, there are some grounds for preferring tho alterna- 
tive derivation of ShaMat, from into, or j^, " to witness." Tho 
meaning of a " witness," in the first place, is more appropriate, as 
it would seem, than " truth ;" again, in the famous copper Sassanam 
from Malabar, tho names of all the Mohammedan witnesses aro 
actually preceded by this word L v .«.^ , and thirdly, tho orthography 
is more in harmony, as the initial sibilants are of the same class, 
and the hard aud soft aspirates, which constitute the only diiFereuce, 
are frequently confounded. The termination, however, offers, as I 
think, an insurmountable obstacle to this explanation, for the 
Phoenician terminal J") cannot under any circumstances represent a 
radical ~T, nor is it allowable to regard HUM as a contraction of 
the true Aramaic term NDVinto, which occurs in Gen. xxxi. 47. 

Tho word which follows Jini# may be certainly read as 
^n T\2Vr Abed-Nebo, " the slave of Nebo," a name which would bo 
represented in Cuneiform by T *~~* £=T >-*~Y Jjp> and which is 
actually borne by one of the witnesses to this particular document, 
though it may fairly bo doubted if tho two names, written iti 
Assyrian and Phconician characters, refer to the same individual. 

The deed itself relates to the sale of a slave girl named Gula- 
dallat, by her joint owners, to the same Zikhdlanu whose dealings 
have before come under our notice. The price was two-thirds of a 
niiiia of silver, and the sale is registered with the usual formalities. 

The tablet is dated from Nabu-shar-uzar, who was Eponyme 
during the last year of the reign of Sennacherib, answering to 
B.C. 683." 

44 See Journal of Royal Asiat. Soc., vol. vii. p. 344, pi. G. Mr. Shakespeare 
furnished a reading of the Arabic signatures to tliis document, but no one 
lias, I believe, attempted to decipher the Poldevi and Hebrew names, which 
are nevertheless exceedingly curious. The Parsee witnesses must have been 
the near, if not the immediate, descendants of the first exiles from Persia, as 
the Pehlcvi character which they employ is nearly that of the early Moham- 
medan coins. The names are preceded by two words, which seem to bo 

Mahuru. li, "sealed by," or "the seal of." (Compare Pcrs. j-^*> muhr.) Tho 
corresponding expression before the Hebrew names is doubtfully read as 
ID PDTV 
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No. 8. 
The Phoenician name, clearly incised on this tablet, is to be 
read with tolerable certainty as IZHMH, Dainu-k urban, the last 
letter, which is alone defective, being restored from the Cuneiform 
original. This original is written T ^fSt ^^ a^ >^T ^^T? 
and applies to a certain householder who sells three tenements in 
Nineveh for the sum of thirty shekels of silver. The meaning of 
the namo is probably "he who adjudges the offerings ." dainu being 
a participle from the root \*1, i( to judge," and hurban being iden- 
tical with 1J10 Hebrew )^?^ Arab. ...byi, and (J reek ku^^uv 
(Mark vii. 11). That the group forming the first element of this 
name had the phonetic value of dainu had long ago been surmised, 
from the orthography of t^YY TIT I ^£^T, employed in the 
East India House Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, col. iv. line 
29, as an epithet of " the Sun," and in place of the ordinary 
reading of <T jfc *>v ; and the Phomician transcript of the term 
is, therefore, nothing more than a verification ; but I do not 
even yet clearly understand the reason of this mode of writing. 
The letter / YHr: alone represents the root 1*1 " to judge," 

being explained in the bilingual syllabary by ^T^Jfr S^Tr l 7^ 
(No. 184), and is thus independent of any adjunct. Should such 
an adjunct bo employed, however, it ought to represent, according 
to ordinary usage, the phonetic complement of the verbal form to 
which it is attached, and this can hardly be the function performed 
by ^>^-, which, amongst its various powers (fdl, tar, hut, kha.% &c), 
has no nasal valuo whatever. I suspect, therefore, that the sign 
►>^, which, as a root, and especially in the epithets of the gods, 
is very extensively employed, and in many different senses, is hero 
joined to \Tjfc merely to qualify, or perhaps intensify, the 
power of that verb, and without any influence on the pronuncia- 
tion. 48 

The sign \J — ? which precedes the names of Hie witnesses on the 
Assyrian tablets, seems to be simply the preposition pan, "from," or "of." 
On the Babylonian tablets the list of witnesses is usually headed by the 

expression ^S^ *"^ '^"11 4~"> which probably means, " the persons 
putting their names." 

45 The most ordinary use of *><cr is to represent Ihc root nakns, "to 
cut off;" but it also answers to xhdmu, suqu t and half-a-dozen other roots, 
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We further see from the example of this legend that when the 
docket represents a mere name, without any descriptive expression, 
that name helongs to the owner of the property which is sold, and 
not to the buyer. 

No. 9. 

The inscription on this tablet refers to the disposal of a con- 
siderable property, consisting of lands, houses, gardens, orchards, 
&c, &c, on a six years' lease, and at a rent of one miua of silver 
per annum, the lessee being the same Zikkullanu whose name occurs 
on tablet No. 4. 

The Phoenician docket is mutilated, the commencement of tho 
legend, which reads N^pn DTI, danat hhaqila, " tho sale of land," 
being alone legible. N?pn here answers to the Cuneiform 

Tr *Tn> tlie Turanian term for Mr KIEiI t^HI' € V il > iB ** in 
No. 5, and the only uncertainty is whether the N, which is the last 
letter visible on tho broken tablet, may belong to tho preceding 
word (as in tho Aramaic form of N.TIDN for HDN), or whether it 
may be the initial letter of another word. As the Cuneiform 
£:TTTT, bit, " a house,'* however, immediately follows TI TTT> m 
the list of properties on the tablet, for which it would be difficult 
to find a correspondent beginning with N, I propose to compare 
the Phoenician word directly with its Chaldce correspondent N^pn, 
regarding the orthography as more correct than the imperfect read- 
ing of bpH, in No. 5. The Hebrew grammarians Gesenius, 
Schinler, <&c, are all agreed that the word b\)n, signifying " a 
field " in Chaldee, Syriac, iEthiopic, and Arabic, is formed by 

besides being immediately cognate with P*T ; in eo much so, that in one list 
\ I jfc a "d » ► * < are bracketed together, the former being explained by 

\|>fc ££: *f> dtnUy and the latter by J^:|j |T *4> ddnu ; and 
in the epithets of tho gods, the two signs seem to be used indiflcrcntly. 

4 * In continuation of note U, on tho rending and signification of |y |||> 
I unit also draw nt lent ion to the errors which Mons. Oppcrt and Mr. Fox 
Talbot have committed in their translation of the inscription on Michtiux's 
slone, owing to their ignorance of (his term. Mens. Oppcrt translates tho 
word uniformly by " table," and supposes it to refer to the engraved stono 
which he is discussing. Mr. Talbot writes hat sib and atsib, and compares the 
roots U^P «"d H!jn> translating sometimes by " figure " and sometimes by 
"sculpture." (In the Sargon Inscription he read asib "inhabiting.") The 

word |T Up however, throughout the inseript ion in question refers to 
the "land" settled upon the devisor's daughter, according to the terms of 
the deed ; and it niU9t be read eqil (for 7prD, as already ei plained. 
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metathesis from the root p;P, " to divide/* or "portion out," hut 
the Assyrian eqil or ekil seems rather to suggest a connection with 
7D&, u food or grain," from 7DN, " to eat," given in Cuneiform 

as £:YJ £:Y|J, 7 and it is douhtful, moreover, if p?rT, in the sense 
of " portioning out land," was known to the Assyrian. 

No. 10. 

I include this legend, which has heen often puhlished and com- 
mented on, because it occurs on a clay tablet, evidently of the same 
class as those from which I have copied the other bilingual readings. 
The original tablet was brought to Europe, as it would seem, by 
Ker Porter, and, according to Gesenius, should be now in the Paris 
Museum (See Ges. Mon. Phom. vol. i. p. 462), though, if it be 
there, it is strange that the bilingual reading it exhibits should not 
have been already turned to account by the Assyrian scholars of 
that city. 

The legend may be read with certainty as ^"J/N JT3, Briat 
El-idil-ani t and I should expect to find in the corresponding 
Cuneiform text the registry of a debt due by a man named 
T >~>~T ^TTt TJ Eff-» which is a common Assyrian name, in 
the same way as in No. 12, which will bo presently examined, we 
have an allusion to the beiat or debt of Manuki Arba-il. At any 
rate, whatever may be the meaning of JT3, it is pretty certain that 
the next word is a, bond fide Assyrian name, formed according to the 
usual construction, and probably signifying " God is just to him." 
It would be very interesting to examine the Cuneiform text, both in 
order to verify the application of the word beiat, and which is more 
important, to ascertain if the Phoenician 7N, at the commencement 
of the name, answers to the Cuneiform >->~T, which is " a God," 
in general, or whether, as I think more probable, it does not rather 
indicate some particular divinity, the IIX or"iXos, of the Greeks, 
and the >-*-] >-TT S=T|T, or >->~T >— <, of the inscriptions. 48 The 

47 The root TON, however, is represented by an independent Aceadian 
sign, ^ylrvM) and the connexion of this terra with Tr [|T» in the 
conditions of lease, on the clay tablets, seems to be merely accidental, alluding 
to the enjoyment or possession of tiie laud for a term of years. 

48 Cuneiform scholars have been usually content to name this god 7?/?/, or 

Bel us, not only because the sign *~JJ[ has that phonetic power, but from 
his position as " the father of the gods," at the head of the Pantheon ; but I 
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second element of the Phoenician name almost certainly represents 
the Cuneiform ^TTy, which, as a verbal noun, is often rendered 

have myself always expressed doubt on the subject, and indeed, in my original 
Mythological Essay (Rawlinson's Herodotus, toI. i. p. 594) I adduced strong 
arguments to show that, the god in question could not, at any rate, represent 
the Bolus of later Babylonian history, a* that deity was proved to correspond 
with the Morodach of the inscriptions. I hud not, however, at that time, 

access to the evidence which now inclines mo to identify *"*"~| ►-< with 
Saturn, and to read his name as II or Ilin. This evidence is briofly aa follows, 
lstly, the sign > — < simply means "old," being explained in the vocabularies 
by >-£; T ^^ £*~*~> labir, and *~*~ T >~< is therefore " the old god." 
Now, "the old god" is exactly tho iliJl fih* <JjU of the Sabrcaus of 

Harran, as individualized by the famous JSn-Nedfm, in the Fihrist (sec Chwol- 
sohn's Ssabicr uud der Ssabismus, vol. ii. p. 39) ; and this deity is directly 

identified with J^ j» or " Saturn," in Abu Riharis chapter on the Sabrcaus — 

a document, by-t he-bye, of great value, and which ought certainly to havo 
been incorporated in Chwolsohn's exhaustive work. 2ndly. The name which 
Damascius (see Cory's Fragments, p. 318) gives to the second member of the 
Babylonian triad, is'iXXii'oc ; and as his other names, 'Avog and 'Aoc, exactly 

answer to ^^T TJ *T~ and *~*~~\ ^TTT | Tf> 8 <> this title of Illin 

should represent the god ►*-] *~\\ Mil or *~*l *"""*• 3rtll 7- In a 
triUngual list of mythological synonyms, the phonetic reading of ^ | y Vp^, 

JElhn, is actually given for ►*- T >— <, so that it seems highly probablo the 
vernacular name of the god was JEl or II, with an optional plural termination 
in im or in, " honoris causa," as in Elohim. 

However, it is also possible that Bel may have been used equally with 
II, as the name of the god. It is certain, at any rate, that the group 

►*-T *~\\ M|p which simply means " the lord," as >■*-] \>~t:\ Mil 

means " the lady," stands constantly for the generic noun JBilu, "a lord," in 
the great inscription of Nebuchadnezzar; and we further see that Bit, not 
II, is the name in the Fihrist, to which the epithet "the grave old man," 

lUJi i^-*^' applies. Indeed, we have the authority of Damascius for 

using the two names indifferently — (\Wi <f»oci'iicfc. Kai Supoi rbv Kpovov 11 \ 
Kiii \\t)\ Kai lliiXfiOip' iTTorofioiovaiVj Phot. Bib. Edit. JJocschel. col. 1050, 

where lloXi/thjt' is perhaps ]JV 7JJH for ]\i^ /VIlj with the usual chango of 

T T T r 

the Hebrew Shin to the Aramaic Tau) ; and if tho generality of authors 
identify Bel us and Saturn (sec Seidell dc Diis Syris., p. 155), Sanchoniathon, 
on the other hand, says distinctly 6 "lXoc. rour* lariv o Kpovoc, (Cory's Frag- 
ments, p. 13). 

. The identification which I formerly proposed of II and Ma originated in a 

mistake. It is true that the Proto-Chaldrcan (or Aecadian) *~*~j £^-|| 
is constantly replaced in the vocabularies and bilingual exercises by II or Ilu 
(written either simply as ^^T > or phonetically as £l£: 1^1 T ', amongst 
other examples comparo the diflcrent orthographies of the name of Babylon) ; 
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phonetically by »~>~^Y TEm, idlu, and probably, therefore, 
answers to a root corresponding with the Arabic Jj^c, while 
the termination ahi can hardly be other than the Cuneiform 
j J tffo or >->-| £ff-> which is, I believe, a pronominal suffix 4 * 

No. 12. 
The tablet to which this legend belongs is of the class which 
I have called double ; that is, it is formed of two distinct tablets, 
very indifferently baked, and inclosed one within the other, the 
Cuneiform writing, with some very slight variations, being the 
same on both, and the Phoenician docket being on the outer casing 
only. The double tablets seem to relate uniformly to loans, instead 
of sales. In the present instance the Cuneiform writing, as far as 

but in that case >->-T £>^\ ] is to bo sounded T'hingira or l v himira, the 

sign p^T T being the mere phonetic complement; and it represents not any 
particular deity, but the generic Turanian name for " god/' connected on the 
one side with the Turkish Tengri> and on the other, perhaps, with the Arjpapovc 

of Sanchoniathon, and the 1 j*AJ of Mesopotamian tradition (see Chwolsohn's 

Ssabier, vol. ii. p. 291). The title of lord — >-| Jf in Assyrian, i.e., bilu — 

was represented in some of the Proto-Chahhean dialeets by Mul (*^c \*~1 <)» 
and in this form we sne the origin of the MoAtj; of Nieolaus (sec Miiller'a 
Fragments, Hist. Grace., vol. iii. p. 3(5 1). Another name for Haturn, in what 

I suspect to have been a Seytho-Arian dialect of Chaldam, was £l| ] j — £_J 

^P £:J T T % llubishega, but I do not recognize the etymology. For nume- 
rous examples of the application to Hat urn of the epithet " old," see Chwol- 
sohn's tSsuhier, vol. ii. p. 27G. 

49 It ia impossible to say whether the termination in ani, which is so very 
common in Assyrian mimes, he the Turanian suffix of the 3rd person singular, 
or the Semitic suffix of the 1st person. Either explanation is sufficiently 
applicable, though perhaps the evidence is rather in favour of the latter ; for 
whilst I have never in one single instance found ani to interchange with su> I 
have, on the other hand, observed substitutions of the suffix which seem to 
point to the first person, as, ior instance, in the common name of Nebo, which, 

as is well known, is usually written *~*~-| *""**] JH^ ^~ I I l> K f d*i-um t 

but for which I have also met with the reading of ►>-[ ►— < J ^ < Tw >Jf-f-> 

as if the signification were "my prophet" or "instructor," the termination in 
£r I TT being the Turanian suffix of the 1st person (cognate with T — 

ft ^ »*s, n9 in <Ttr y- j^yyy .„a <w >^' ^yyy, &, 

"with us" and "with me"). Observe, also, with regard to idlu, that the 
meaning seems to be " great" rather than "just," and that we may suppose, 
therefore, the Assyrian root edal to have corresponded with /"7JJ rather than 

VOT-. I. — [NEW SKHIRS]. 15 
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I understand it, states that " Mannvld-Arba-il bad borrowed ten 
" silver sbekels of the holy standard from Blllu-balat (for a year), 
" on condition that the sum increased double (that is, at cent, per 
" cent.) ;" and the corresponding Phajnician docket seems to be 
ND ( • . ) Jm Dip frpitf XX) tal»"33ia(?, '• From Manugi-Arbil 20 
holy shekels, a debt to be recovered" (?) In this rendering, how- 
ever, there are many questionable points, both of orthography and 
grammar. It is quite certain that the Phujnioian name at the 
commencement answers to the Cuneiform T // >4- ^T^T £:jr 

££ *~*l> an( * tne use °' Gim*l 3 for the Cuneiform ^T^T £»r 
would seem to show that Mannnli must be a derivative from HID 
or ilpX instead of signifying " Who is like V as Mr. Oppert has 
conjectured, comparing it with the Hebrew names Michael, Micah, 
Micaiah, &c. w 

The two doubtful letters which commence the second line are, 
I suspect, uumerals. They are something like the Palmyrene sign 
for 10, which is supposed to be a degraded form of Yod, the 10th 
letter of the alphabet ; and may thus possibly represent 20, though 
in Palmyrene and in Numismatic Phoonician there was a special 
character for that number. 61 If this be so I would, then, suggest 
that the character which follows, and of which the top only can be 
traced, may be an arbitrary sign for a shekel of silver. At any 
rate, the second lino of this legend ought, it would seem, to define 
the amount of Mannnki-ArbiV & debt, subject, however, to the doubt 
as to whether the original loan of ten shekels might be noted, or 
whether the figures might refer to the sum, doubled in amount, 
that was to be recovered. After the number of shekels we have 



50 Lcs Inscriptions des Sargonides, p. 20. It is possible, however, I hat 
the use of I he Plurnicinii 3 may be a mere vulgarism, owing to the double 
power of the Cuneiform \ Ip'? which was qi as well as Jci, and that the 
etymology of mannvki, or mannvtjt, may be thus, after all, what Mons. Oppert 
has suggested. At any rnte, neither the sense of " illuminating," from P03. 
nor of " sacrificing," from Hp^i will at all suit the many compound names 
of which the first element is \^ >J- yiM* This term is prefixed, 
Istly, to the names of the gods ; 2ndly, to the names of cities ; and 3rdly, to 
the names of relatives, and perhaps classes of men. There are, indeed, some 
twenty Assyrian names thus formed, and I can find no meaning more gene- 
rally applicable than "who as?" or "what as?" (in the sense of " who, or 
what, is equal to?"), though such an explanation is not altogether satisfactory. 

51 See Gesenius Mon. Pho?n., vol. i. p. 88. A further argument against 
reading these two letters as XX, is, that Ave see on the Lion Weights in the 

British Museum (No. 1) the ordinary horizontal line employed for the 

numeral 10. Altogether it must be admitted that my proposed reading of 
this Phoenician line is most questionable. 
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clearly the word Dip, which may very well he the Assyrian form 
of V)7p, adopted hy the Phoenician scrihe, with the same confusion 
of sibilants that we have before observed in many instances. The 
sacred standard, or " standard of the sanctuary," as we usually call it 
in referring to the Jewish weights, is indicated on these tablets by 
the name of the great goddess of Nineveh or Arbela ; and it is that 
designation which here answers in the Cuneiform text to the Kadaa 
of the Phumician legend. 62 In continuation, we have a word 
JV2, which is very difficult of explanation. Where the same word 
occurs on an Assyrian tablet, now in the Paris museum, Gesenius 
takes it for the ordinary Hebrew noun signifying '* a house" (see 
Ges. Mon. Plimn. vol. i. p. 402) ; and the same explanation might 
possibly suit the present passage, the allusion being to the temple 
of the goddess in which the? holy standard was used ; 63 but I do 
not myself think that this is the true explanation of the term. I 
rather suspect that jTH, Beyat, is a corrupted form of the Arabic 
CuoOO) the root - kj, which originally applied, perhaps, to any 
*' bargain," or " money dealing," having its exact equivalent in the 
Assyrian Bvkh, which in this, and similar passages, appears in the 
phrase ina bukhi ittisi, " he borrowed on contract," or " on a 
bargain." 64 The last word of the Phoenician legend, of which the 

M The phrase on this tablet relating to the standard ia W >->- J \ ff 

V »^< f ^TpT, "of the goddess XV of Nineveh." I shall reserve a 
full examination of the different standards of weight which were current in 
Assyria for the continuation of this paper on the legal tablets ; but I may 
here note that there seem to have been three distinct mince in common use 
— the manah of the king, or " royal niaitnd ;" the manah of the great goddess 
of Nineveh and Arbela, or " the maund of the sanctuary ;" both of these being 
native Assyrian weights; and the manah of Carchemish, which is the most 
constantly quoted of all. J believe that eaeh of these maiindn contained sixty 
shekels, but that there was a slight difference in their relation to each other. 
As for " the country maund," which has been assumed from the Phoenician 
legends on the Museum weights, I cannot think myself that there is any 
foundation for such a distinction. The expression Np~W *J 3, which is 
added to the declaration of tin; number of mauiids, does not refer, as I believe, 
to a standurd at all (in fact, the phrase is found in Nos. 2, 3, and 4, in addition 
to the definition of the royal standard), but is merely a geographical indica- 
tion, intended to distinguish the weights of Nyria and of Assyria. See further, 
under Note 03. 

53 I have pomctimes thought that the whole legend might be read 

KD ~ " /T3 Dip M ^nN'DO ■?, Li-Manugi-Arhel zi Jcadas hit . . . kd, 
"of Manugi-Arbcl, priest of the temple of . . . ka ;" but there is nothing in 
the Cuneiform text to indicate that the borrower of the ten shekels, Mannuki- 
Arbil, had any connexion either with the great goddess or her temple. 

54 BilJcha (4?">- \ JT\) may very well stand for «-Jw 5 the change of 
vowels being perfectly regular, and the guttural, kh, being a common substi- 
tute for the Ain, y ; but T am not so sure that it is allowable to suppose the 
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final JO is alone legible, may then, perhaps, be some verbal form 
(either from np >, or sotno kindred root), and the entire docket 
may be translated, as I have already suggested, " from Manugi- 
Arbil 20 boly shekels his debt (or contract) to be taken." 

No. 13. 

This legend is a mere fragment, giving the name, probably, of 
the party executing the deed. The Cuneiform original of the 
name, however, is not preserved, nor, indeed, is the tablet sufficiently 
perfect to enable us to ascertain the purport of the inscription. 
AV r e can only infer, from the shape of the broken tablet and the 
few lines of writing which remain, that the document does not 
belong to the ordinary class of legal transfers of property ; it is 
rather, as I think, of a sacred character. 

The Phoenician name may be read with tolerable certainty as 
D7tth33) which exactly answers to the Cuneiform T >->-j Jxr 
^V ^T~, Nabu-shallim, signifying " Nebo (is my) preserver ;" 
and an imperfect word follows which commences with tf. K 

No. 14. 
This is an important legend, as the Phoenician writing is very 
clearly marked on the tablet, and the Cuneiform names, both of 
the sellers and buyer of the property, are given with perfect dis- 
tinctness. The Cuneiform writing recites the particulars of the 
purchase of a house in Nineveh for half a minaof silver, by Kukullai, 
from its owners, T jfc ^| | y *~* | £^ *~*i> Paqa-ana-Arba-il, 
and 4^>W- ^\V y am ^ as the Phoenician legend is without any 
prefix, it must be held (as in No. 8) to represent the names of these 
sellers. The first Phoenician name, also, "^"iNpiD, Paqa-Arba t7, 
does thus represent, as nearly as possible, the first Cuneiform name, 
the only variety being that the particle ana is left out, and that by 
the introduction of a penultimate yo<1< the full orthography is perhaps 
given of Arba-Hf* for the town of Arbcla, instead of the contracted 



lapse of this radical letter in order to obtain the Pluruieian form of /V^l- 
In favour of the assimilation 1 run only refer to No. 10, and point out that in 
that legend, nt any rate, the word bfiaf, preceding a proper name, is appa- 
rently of the same class as ttanat and shaJchat; and that Beth or Beit> "a 
house," offers, therefore, a very insufficient explanation. 

,S5 Dr. Levy, I find, has already recognized this reading in his Vhonizische 
Stndien, part ii. p. 21. 

M The penultimate letter in this name would seem, however, to be a Vau> \ 
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form of Arhil, as in Nos. 1 and 12. The only real difficulty in this 
bilingual legend relates to the second word, which is given in 
Phoenician as l^iOD, and if it be a proper name, must answer to 
the Cuneiform T -A *W- ^ \V • Now, the first question to be 
asked is. do these two forms really correspond ? and to this I am 
unable to give a positive answer. On the one hand, it may seem 
strange that the junior partner in a property should be named in 
the docket, since, although entered as a matter of form in the actual 
conveyance at the head of the deed, he is passed over in the .sub- 
sequent penalty clause as unimportant ; but, en the other baud, 
there is no possible explanation that J can suggest for t£N~)D, placed 
as it is on the margin of the tablet, immediately under the name of 
the principal owner, except that it represents the name of the 
second or joint owner. If this assimilation, then, be admitted, the 
8 *g n -<^*ff ,nust ' ,avc > amongst its many values, the power of 
ID, sar, and the vernacular name of the "great goddess," repre- 
sented by the sign XV, must be positively £»N, Aslta. There is 
no other evidence, that I am aware of, connecting <^*rf w ^ n 
the sound of sar or .sir, nor am I at all sure what may be the 
meaning of such a word prefixed to the name of a god. That the 
sign ^VJN however, equivalent in numbers to 15, does here 
represent the name of the great goddess, is rendered certain by the 
orthography employed on other tablets, where the same name is 
written with the determinative of a god, >->-], between <^>p[- 

With regard to the etymology of these names, I can only suggest 
for Paqa ana Arba-il the meaning of " go forth to .-Vrhil " or per- 
haps "proclaim to Arhil " (Paqa being imperative of p3J ; com- 
pare Jlp*)D, Dan. iii. '20); and for Sir-Asha, the possible meaning 
of "Slave of A aha," Sir being a contraction for TDtf, from IDN, 

"to bind;" but I admit that I have no other authority for the 



rather than a yod % according to the numismatic Hebrew alphabet given by 
Gesenius (Mon. Phcen. vol. ii. pi. .'J), and in that case we must suppose the 
name to have been pronounced Arha-ul, the same change of vowels taking 
place as in Ursalima for Jerusalem, and Shemrun for Samirin (Samaria). 
Another instance of the substitution of the 1 for the > may be observed in 
the orthography of the Phoenician dual form pOO for |OD (" two maunds"), 
in the legend on the Lion Weight, No. 4, where, moreover, in the reading on 
the base, the exact form is used for the Van, which we have in this transcript 
of i he name of Arba-il. 
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employment of -AJhf- »g a Turanian root, either with this senso 
or sound. 57 

No. 15. 
The tablet from which these names are copied is a mere frag- 
ment, of Babylonian origin, and probably dating from the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar. It seems to record a money contract very much 
in the same terms as were current in Assyria, but it furnishes no 
means of bilingual comparison. The names, indeed, preceded by 
the word nniT, as in No. 7, are those of independent witnesses, 
who were probably of Phoenician origin, and who thus preferred to 



R " Since writing this, I have lighted on a fragment of vocabulary timid (ho 
debris in the British Museum, which has suggested an explanation for the 

employment of 4*iq4- as equivalent to "ID- The Turanian root -<^*tt- 
secms to have signified originally " to swell," and to have been thus equivalent 
to the Semitic roots 1H3 (Cun. *~*~] {J^^f ^f ) a»d 1tf$ 
(Cun. fc|| jT >^|||) # I have long been aware of tho employment 
of the root in the first-named enpneity, in representing the name of 
J *""*~T *"Ifnf ^^Ti II—' w,,irn * always maintained to bo identical 
with Xabn-nahid, or Nabonidus, in opposition to Dr. Hindu* and Mons. Oppcrt 
(see my paper on the Orthography of some of tho later Itoyal Names of 
Assyrian and Babylonian History, in the Itoyal Asiatic Society's Journal for 

1855) ; but this reading of J 4^4T" ( yY for WN"1D is tll ° first example 
that I have observed of the nse of -<&*]-{- in a proper name for the alternative 
root "W$. The Hebrew "IKtW, it must be remembered, is cognate both with 
"Wit 1 and TO, so that the employment of the Phoenician D need not 

surprise us. With regard to the pronunciation of the Accadian root -<ji*t+-> 
it would seem to have its normal power of im in the name T >->- T >~p? 
"^•xTl L ' ^hicli is given by Abydcuus as Na/3ovi>icoxo f , for Nabu-imduk ; 
but in the vocabulary, where it is explained by ^TT Ty >£TTT, the 
Accadian column seems to have the reading of j — HRRh Mir (and so tho 
God of the air, ^>~ J -<^*fp t. <?., " the glorious god," is named in 
Accadian | — >y^pf. |— >^ppf> Mir-mir). I should propose now to read 

the name of | -<S^*ff- \ yy «s Saru-Asha y and to translate it " glory of 
Asha" as KuJ>u-vahid, or Xabu-imduk, is " Nebo the glorious." Cuneiform 
scholars are familiar with this employment of one Arcadian sign to represent 
two or more Semitic roots, corresponding in sense, but entirely different in 
sound, as, for instance, *-y- for ebas and bani, "to do or make;" {* — 
for elad and bani, " to beget ;" *y for sakan and sarak, &c., &c. 
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be recorded in their vernacular characters. They occur at the end 
of the list of Babylonian witnesses, and being merely scratched on 
the hard clay, are altogether of too uncertain a character to be 
worth the trouble of analyis. After each of the names is the word 
/It, which I suppose to be the feminine demonstrative pronoun 
answering to the Hebrew r\Hh so that each line reads, "this is the 
attestation of . ." 

Nos. 11 and 16. 

It will be convenient to examine these two legends together, as 
the tablets to which they belong are of the same class, and the 
inscriptions help to explain and illustrate each other. It would 
seem that grain assignments 59 were issued in Assyria on a particular 
shield-shaped piece of baked clay, quite different from the ordinary 
flat or bulging tablet, on which were registered deeds of sale, loans, 
and contracts. At any rate, most of the documents of this class 
that I have found are recorded upon such triangular bits of clay, 
which were, moreover, evidently intended to be suspended, as a 
hole is passed through them at the upper corners, for the insertion 
of a strinsr. There are only two of these triangular tablets in the 
Museum which bear Phuuiician characters, and of those, the one 
that is perfect has no corresponding Cuneiform, while of the second, 
which had a Phoenician text on one side, and a Cuneiform text on 
the other, but ono small corner remains. The longer inscription, 
No. 16, is divided into two portions; the first portion, consisting 
of two lines, is, as I think, a simple date, recorded in the usual 
Assyrian fashion, " The 5th of Khaziran, in the Eponymy oitSa.ru 
Nerig ;" but this rendering is not, it must be owned, perfectly 
clear. In the first place, the number 5 would seem to be given 
twice over ; that is, before the name of the month, under the 
technical form of the letter 3, as in No. 2 ; and after the name of 
the month, under the ruder figure of five separate strokes; and 
again, the name of Khaziran is spelt with a Tsadi, ^, instead of the 
Zain, t, which is now used both in Syriac and Arabic. 69 The 



68 It is perfectly in accordance with Eastern usage to issue assignments of 
grain in lieu of assessment upon the farmers and landed proprietors, tlie**c 
assignments being made payable to princes of the blood, or officers of the 
court, or other claimants on the government. The Tablets 11 and 16 are 
probably assignments of this nature, though it is possible they maybe mere 
acknowledgments of a private liability. 

69 The derivation of Khaziran has never been at all satisfactorily explained ; 
but the Phoenician orthography which is here employed suggests at once a 
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identification, however, of this name, p^rb with the ninth month 
of the present Syrian calendar, is not, I think, to be questioned, 
and it is, thus, a source of great disappointment that we have not 
the Cuneiform correspondent ; since we could with that aid decide 
positively whether the Assyrian year commenced at the vernal or 
autumnal equinox, and we should he thus able to attach a name to 
each of the twelve signs which represent the Assyrian months. I 
believe, myself, that Khaziran, which answers to Si van in the 
Jewish calender, was the third month of the Assyrian year, and 
was thus represented by the sign <Vj:^:=, because, firstly, I find 
that tho assignments and sales of grain recorded on tho tablets, are 
usually dated from the first three mouths of tho calendar, namely, 

s=Ir3f> ^1^ aml l^ 1 ^ 11 ' tliat is > ilurill & A P ri1 ' Ma y> an<1 June > 

which constitute the harvest season in Mesopotamia; and secondly, 
because the sign of the second month, £-\\, is also the sign for a 
Bull, answering to the Taurus of the zodiac, and the Thitravnhir of 
the Persian calendar (where TJnira 90 is probably the same word as 
'Tavp and "VUl) ; but there is, on the other hand — that is, in favour 
of the year commencing with the autumnal equinox — the argument 
that Tishrin, which is the first month of the present Syrian 
calendar, is apparently derived from the verb NT£% "to begin ;" 
while the sign £:T«J, which represents the first Assyrian month, 
is used, perhaps, as a monogram for this same root, the equivalents 
of ^ £:£:TY and XP YJ >^YTY being given in tho Bilingual 
Syllabary, No. 256. nl In continuation, it is of much interest to 



connexion with the root Tjn or .Jv) "to he green," precisely as tho 
preceding month was named Ztv and Aj/<rr y from the " brightness" and 
•' beauty " of the spring (lowers. See Gcsenius, in von*, IT. 

80 Compare line 56 of the Babylonian text of the Behistnn Ins. with col. 
2, Is. 61 and 62, of the Persian text, lions. Oppert, however, translates 
Thuravahar simply " le printemps" (Exped. en Mcsopot. p. 225), and takes 

no notice of its connexion with the Assyrian t !/• 

fl It is quite possible, however, that fczTT |T *^T|T> given as an 
equivalent of £zl*^j> may not answer to N1$, "to begin," but may rather 
correspond with "INltf, " to swell or exult," which I have elsewhere shown to 
be also represented by -4^*44" > l° r the general use of £: o*J is as a title 
of honour (" the noble," or " the glorious"), and it is thus equally applicable 
to a •' noble" building or " tower," ns in the name of Borsippa (" the tower 
of the ruler"), or to a "noble" king (Parakkn, the Semitic equivalent of 

^EJ being synonymous with £jj^«*| >-H | |» *arru) t or to a class of 
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find the Phoenician word D% answering to the Cuneiform < Y — *~^ > 
or >-^T^Y *^, and applied to the oflic3 of naming the year, 
or, as it is now generally called hy Assyrian scholars, " the office 
of Eponym." With regard to the meaning of the word, I adhere 
to iny proposed derivation from HD/> " to he near," considering 

the title to he equivalent to the modern term < >.&•*> Mukarrib, 

in preference to Dr. Hincks's explanation of "seer," which he 
conjectures to have been given from the officer in question being 
required to see the new moon, and thus regulate the calendar. 

With regard to the name of the Eponym, I confess to some 
uncertainty. Saru-Nerig would he a perfectly legitimate compound, 
formed like Sarti-Asku (No. J 4), and signifying "the glory of 
Nergal ;" but no such title as Y -^4-f- *^*~"T ^"TT * s ^ )l,n ^ 
in the Canon, or in the supplementary list of Eponyms that I have 
collected from the dated tablets ; nor am I at all sure as to the 
correct reading of the first element of the name, the initial letter, 
which I have given as E, being scarcely legible, ami the second 
letter being perhaps a "7, instead of a "1, for the two characters are 
hardly distinguishable in the ancient Phoenician. That Nnig, 
however, is the second element, I think almost certain, ami I am 
thus led to suppose the corruption of the genuine form Nergal, 
which wo perceive in the 'A/fri'i'i^/^/o* of Josephus, and in the 
JNer'ig of the Memlwan books, to bo of very ancient date. 62 

We now come to the essential part of the inscription, where we 
are much assisted by the bilingual fragment No. Jl. I read 
iO/D "12 H T~U>itf, Seoran zi bar Mailed, " the barley of the son of 
the king ;" and I compare No. 11, where the Phoenician text seems 
to have been identical, and where the Cuneiform has 4^ 

fcTT >^+Jh K(* ^ ie ** l £ n ^ can ^ e s ^ ,ovyrn 5 fr° m a multitude 
of examples, to be a determinative of cereals, but 1 have never 
found any direct proof as to the distinction of the different sorts of 
grain, nor, indeed, am I able to give with any certainty the 

phonetic reading of ^ £4^, V" ►^Hff *^~-> ai,<1 V" ^V> 
though I believe the two first groups to be equivalent to the 

Hebrew words D^fl and D^^to, signifying" wheat" and "barley ;'* 



divine beings (^:T**j being also a special name for the "spirits" of the 
earth). 

6J For a full discussion of the name and character of the Afwvrinn god, 
Ner-tjal* or Mars, see my Essay on the Babylonian Mythology, Sect. xi. 
(Itaivlinson'fl Jlerodotus, vol. i. p. 631). 
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and the third group, which occurs very frequently on, the tablets, I 
suspect to represent " rice." 

In fragment \o. 11, the prince's barley is to be furnished by 
two people — three homers by one, and two homeis and a fraction 
by another; in all, five homers and a fraction. In No. 15 the levy 
is on a single person, Nabti-iribani, as I am inclined to read his 
name, and the amount to be furnished is stated at five City Mans 
and seven Ephahs (?). The Phoenician letters 13TH3 /#. indeed, 
are perfectly clear, and would seem to represent the Assyrian name 
T >->~T jjz £:TT T I 5So which signifies " Nebo magnifies 
me," though the omission of the final Yod\a hardly regular ; at any 
rate, whatever the exact Cuneiform orthography may be, the liamo 
is certainly that of the person upon whom the prince's barley is 
levied, and the amount to be delivered is given in the two last lines 
of the legend. These lines seem to me to read (VII) 3(V) \vy ]D, 
which I suppose to be " five Mans of the cities and seven Ephahs ;" 
the City Man (or viana Iran) being perhaps the same as the 
Carchemish Maund, so often quoted on the Museum tablets. 63 



w Pr. Ijoty lias transcribed those wonts as ]")TJ7 ]D (Phrrn. Stud, part ii. 
p. 22) ; but the second letter of the Inst word scciiib to mo, cm a further 
examination of the tablet, to be unmistakably a tjod, and I adhere, therefore, 
to the reading of mttna iran, though unable to explain the expression with 
any certainty. If I could be satisfied with Pr. Levy's explanation of the 
phrase Np~lN M H» -#* « <*rq<i % which occurs on so many of the Lion weights 
in the lirittsh Museum, after the specification of the number of ininir, tis 
relating to a standard "of the country," comparing rrn/a with the Chaldeo 
Kp~1N (for N^ON), then the expression here employed of man a iran for 
the city weight, as opposed to the country weight, would be quite intelligible ; 
but there is no trace upon the tablets, where we have some hundred examples 
of a specification of weight, of any distinction between a city and a country 
standard ; nor do I think that the corrupted form NpIN was ever substituted 
for XjsIIN until long after the age of these inscriptions. I suspect myself that 
the Phoenician Arqd means Assyria — indeed, on one Lion weight, No. 9, Np"1N 
is actually rendered in Cuneiform by a, >~, the usual contraction for Asskur, 
but whether the term in question was a recognized Aramaic title, the original of 
the modern jj* x. (in wluch case the received Arab etymology must bo 

rejected: see doum. Asiatique for April, 1839, p. 298), or whether it was a 
mere local designation preserved in the 'AprnK-fji'i; (for *ApKarrivij) of Strabo 
(lib. xvi. incunte), I will not hazard a conjecture. 

There seem to have been three standards of weight commonly employed in 
Assyria — two domestic, and one of foreign origin. The domestic standards 
were based on the "royal" Maund and the "sacred" Maund. The foreign 
staudard is indicated in the Cuneiform text by "the manah of Carchemish ;" 
and this I conjecture to be the ]"V}7 |D of the present Phoenician legend, 
which may possibly have been in general use throughout- the cities of Syria, 
and have thus been known to the Phonieians by the collective term " the 
cities," and to the Assyrians by the name of that particular Syrian city with 
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The chief argument which occurs to nie against this reading is, 
that in the Cuneiform the term of Maria, £j > ~^]> ,a never 
applied to grain. Wheat and barley are measured by the ^-^T^z 
(which I suppose to be the homer, as it applies equally to land), 
and by fractional parts of the *~*\Ez, which are given as JL, 
jfc, and gR 61 At any rate, whatever may be the standard 
employed, the live strokes in the last line but one indicate the 
number of the greater weight, and the seven strokes at the end the 
number of the lesser weight, which was represented by the initial 
letter 3* perhaps for J1H, liath, the equivalent of the Ephah, 
though applied by the Jews exclusively to the m asure of liquid*. 

I now give the translation of Nos. 1 I and 16. The Cuneiform 

text of the first tablet is as follows : — "3 homers upon 

" 2 homers and a fraction upon ; in all, 5 hoiturs and a 

"fraction of barley, to be delivered to the kings son, &e., *tc." 
Of the corresponding Phoenician text the only words that remain 

are " Barley son of the king 5 . . . ." The full 

Phoenician inscription on the second tablet reads as follows:-- 
"The 5th of the month Khaziran, Saru-Nerig being Eponym. 
" 5 Mans and 7 Ephalis (city weight) of barley to be delivered by 
'* Nebo-irib-an to the son of the king," (lit. " of the son of the king 
" upon Nebo-irib-an"). 

which they were nioro immediately connected. I observe, moreover, that, 
there was a specific weight known lo the Talmudists a* the n^TO i"T3D 
(which was the eighth part of the ^T)^ il^D, 11a va kaina, fol. 90, eol. 2\ so 
that we have sufficient authority for the idiom of the " city maund," though 
it is not likely that live older and later weight were the same. 

M Upon the legal tablets land and grain are equally measured by the 

> ]£—) ai,< l this measure appears to have been of 3 standards, which 

contained respect ively 10, 0, and 8 subdivisions, denominated >^T» There 
are no means of ascertaining the exact relation of these measures to our own, 
but it seems highly probable I hat the ^!T^ was identical with the Homer 
or Cor of the Hebrews, and the >^1| with the JCphah or Ihilh. It would 
also seem that, with the l'luenicians the 3 bore the same relation to the 1Q, 
as with the Assyrians, the >^-Y bore to the £lj£^. I have no clue to the 

phonetic reading of the former, but Jj^T^ and THn, which in .Syllabary 
No. 158, are idenf ieal, arc both sometimes explained by Lagit % which 1 suppose 
to mean "a measure of capacity," being a cognate term with 5/» as a deriva- 
tive from a root 317 or yy>, "to measure." 

I will only add that }"Vy ]D may be here used as a compound word in 
the plural, the construction being literally " city maunds," iusfead of " maund 
of the cities;" for on the weights, wherever* the noun is used singly, it is 
written H3D. manah. 
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No. 17. 

This inscription, the last, as well as the longest of the series, is, 
I think, too imperfect to be read. I have merely added it to the 
series of bilingual legends in order to complete the collection, and 
as an exercise for the ingenuity of bolder decipherers. 



In continuation of these bilingual readings, I now propose to 
give a few Phoenician legends from bricks, gems, and pottery, which 
appear to represent Assyrian or Babylonian names and words, and 
are thus of some importance to the present inquiry. 

No. I. 

On many of the Nebuchadnezzar bricks found at Babylon I 
have observed the word "p3T, written in bold and clearly-marked 
Phoenician characters. The forms of tho letters so nearly corre- 
spond in all the specimens which I have examined, that the legend 
must, I think, have beeu impressed with a stamp ; and in this case 
the word, or words, ought, it would seem, to have some moaning of 
general application. If, then, we read "pHt* scbinak, in one word, 
we might translate " for sale," deriving tho term from the root 
]2h " to buy ;' n or, if we took the initial | for the possessive 
pronoun M, we might understand, " of the builders," supposing 
banak to be the Babylonian form of \Ju, and remembering that it 
is often the custom in the East to assign a certain proportion of tho 
material employed in building to the workmen. Several other 
explanations might be suggested, such as the name of an evil spirit 
(compare Arabic <Uuu;)> to be deprecated by this address, or 

1 The great difficulty in this word is to explain tho limil guttural. If 
Semitic, it may be tho suffix of the 2nd person singular; or possibly it may 
be nn Aeendinn post-position, of which other examples occur. In illustration 
of the meaning " for sale, we may also remember that the word eme> " buy," 
has been found on many objects dug up at Pompeii. 

3 So at tho present. dny\ in most parts of the Kast builders keep up a low 
monotonous chaunt, interspersed with prayers, whilst at their work, which is 
supposed to have the cHeet of scaring away the evil spirits, who would other- 
wise render the edifice unlucky. There is indeed a very large admixture of 
superstition and " diablerie" in the daily observances of life in Persia and 
Turkey, which is quite unconnected with Mohamednnism, and must have 
descended, I think, as n heritage from the old Magian and Clmldrean creeds. 
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the mere name of the brick-moulder ; but nothing can be ascer- 
tained with certainty. 

No. II. 

On a brick of Neriglisser's, found at Babylon, the legend upon 
which I published in the British Museum Collection, PI. 8, No. 5, 
there is another Phoenician inscription, not less difficult of explana- 
tion than the last. If tho first five characters represent a name, 
they may possibly be read as *?2IJ133» Kabu-tagil, a kindred name 
with Ann4agcjil t llur-tagil, &c. and signifying " attached to 
Nebo ;" but the third and fourth characters are exceedingly 
doubtful, and perhaps resemble 121 rather than 2b1. At any rate, 
they are too uncertain to furnish ground for etymological specula- 
tion ; and to add to our difficulty, the two concluding letters of the 
legend seem to be reversed. I have given for them the conjectural 
reading of J")f, as in No. 15 of the bilingual series ; but neither do 
the forms of the letters suit particularly well, nor is the sense of 
" this" required, as it would seem, after a proper name. 

No. III. 

On a minute fragment of a tablet in the British Museum I find 
the letters JV12D - - • - j,j ve! , as fj ie en ,l f a name, and I can 
hardly doubt, therefore, that the letters belong to the name of 
mp *1/D> Melih Qart, the Melkarth, or Hercules of the Phoenicians, 
which was preceded probably by a noun, like Abed or Ardu. The 
use of the Phoenician 21, instead of p, in the word rnp, "a city," 
may bo compared with the orthography of 2)3D for \/ >J- ^T^T, 
in No. 12. The ^unciform equivalent for the Phoenician Melkarth 
has not yet been discovered, unless it be ►»-T >+-, who was 
the Hercules of Assyria. 

No. IV. 

On a cylinder seal of Babylonian workmanship which I 
examined at Baghdad, I found the Phoenician legend Airnn, 
Hur-lagal. Now, this is certainly a Babylonian or Assyrian 
proper name, and the second element is easily identified as the 
word £j^j[ £ WT or JiJ^: Tj, " serving," or " attached to," 
which is so often found in composition with the name of a god ; 
but I am in some doubt as to the deity who bore the title of /Fur 
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or Horus. In the Proto-Chald?ean legends the Moon God, who 
was entitled " Sin," in Assyrian, is usually represented by the 
group ►►-Y ^JSS^ ^T^T ; and in this group we may be 
pretty sure that the sign £^jj^, which was probably the only 
phonetic character, had the sound of Hur, because in the Syllabary, 
No. 27 6, the Accadian equivalent of ^T|T= £\\\ * 8 g ,v en 
for £ji!J^* ; and because the name of the city over which the 
Moon God presided, and which was accordingly expressed by the 
group £*!^^ £:^«<* ^T^T, is also repeatedly rendered by 

the Phonetic characters S=TTT= ^TT^T* tno or, £ ma l °f ^ ,c 
Scriptural -yj>l and the Greek 0?y>/y. 3 It seems very probable, 
therefore, that the form ^niH may be the Babylonian reading of 
the name J ^^f <« Cff-^y ^JLL which was l)0rne °y tne 
Eponym for the seventh year of Tiglath-Pileser II. 

It is, however, possible that HPT, or [fonts, may represent tho 
Cuneiform THff or ^yj|= £$-]] 9=' which was a title borne 
both by Ann, and by Hercules, (or >->-Y >^-), as already explained; 
and Hur-tagal may thus stand for the name Y >-TT ^^ 
£j5I^I £:HT, which I have discussed at length under No. 2. 

3 For n full account of the " Moon God," the Hnrki of the primitive 
Babylonians, ami tho Sin of tho Assyrians, see Sect. 8 of my Mythological 
Es?av, in Rawlinson's Herodotus, vol. i. p. Gil. As this essay was written 
seven years ago, it nniy be understood to require emendation in some par- 
ticulars, both of nomenclature and description, the result of a continued 
investigation of the old mythology ; but in reference to "the Moon God," 
there is really very little lo add to my former explanation*. 

4 The name of 7/wivi.v, which, as I have already explained, is in many of 
the mythological lists, attached to the god Ann, when represented under tho 

form of *"*~T ITm > may possibly be a corruption of the primitive title 

which the god also bears in another list, of J^T >^jj >—|| | y and this 
latter form of Susru would seem to be identical with the Vedic Snsravas, 

^P5p?*' n "d the Zend JIusrava (" the good hearer"), a curiouf parallelism 
being thus afforded to the connexion which has often been remarked between 
the name of Cyrus or Kf-poc, and the .^uu^j Khusn'i, of Persian romance 
(see Bournouf s Mem. sur les Ins. Cun. i\e llamndan, p. 173). 

The proofs of a Vedic, or at any rate an Arian, inlluonce on the early 
mythology of Babylonia, which these comparative lists of the names of the 
gods supply, appear to me to be of the very highest interest, and in many 
eases to be of undoubted authenticity. For instance, in a list of the 
names of " the Sun," we have a Turanian group which is thus represented, 

►>-Y jfc £:[ ^£:T5, and which is explained by the gloss of 
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The peculiar form of Ife, n> which is used for the initial character 
of fJur-taqaly is precisely the same as that employed in the ortho- 
graphy of JMn for y ^\\]- ^H A^~T' in No * 2 - 

\>^- w^I-<&T ^^ll* Mitra, for t^T^ or MWpa. Another compound 
monogram in tho same list, which it is difficult to represent typographically, 
is explained hy > __ < £* J^T* JUsheba ; and this name I would compare 

with the Sanscrit f^p^cf ff> w »° in Vcdic mythology was actually " the 

Sun," though in Persian romance his solar character was transferred, as it 
is well known, to his sou Varna, under the name of Yimo-khshaeto (or 
Jcmshtd), son of Vivenghan. That this hitler title, also, was well known 
to the Semites, is shown by Ihn Wahahiya's famous book on Nabatluean 
agriculture, where Yamu-shaed, or Jcmshid, appears under the form of 

Yanbu-shddh (jul *JUu) as the name of one of the chief founders of the 

Babylonian religion, in allusion, no doubt, to the ante-Zoroastrian Monotheism 
of the Arians, which must have penetrated to the Tigris and Euphrates at a 
very early date, and was perhaps blended with the native Polytheism. 

A further very curious illustration of the extent to which Arian etymologies 
governed the phonetic system of the Assyrians, is afforded by an examination 
of the name of the god Hercules. The name of this deity is usually expressed by 

the signs >~*-T >T~> which signify, as I now think, " the great or noble God," 
>4— having tho double power of bar and mas, the former of which in this case 
must represent the Sans. cHf, Kurdish farra, Hind, barra, and the bitter 

tho Sans. *f^T, Zend maz, Pers. i**^** It is probable that both of these 
phonetic names were applied to the god by different tribes or nations in 
Babylonia. He was certainly called Mas, aa we have *~*~| ^~£l | til 
in one list given as an equivalent for >J- or >~| J y j (whence perhaps 
$Q, the son of Aram, Gen. x. 23), and therefore his title, ►*- T >+-, was used 
for one of the metals (iron ?), in the same way perhaps as #^« is userl in 

modern Persian for "copper;" and so the sign *-JjW > which was probably at first 
the picture of "a fish," must also, I think, have had originally the phonetic power 
of mas, as it is only by that value that we can explain its representing, lstly, 

yj< or »j^ t\\\> Heb. \\\ "a fish;" in old Pers. (j^L, from 
"<Rf?2J (as in tho Gd-nuUdb river, so culled from the figure of "a hull" and 
"fish," sculptured on the rock at its source); 2ndly, £:£|| 4^*- (> 
II b. 3*1 ; in old Pers ^^i* from W%T ; a»<l 3rdly, " copper ;" Proto- 
Chaldcuan ^| ►£j*""Y >J-, tamlabar (perhaps the original of fTT^D > 
Assyr. ^|| J *^|||» siparru ; Aecad. yy >f-, zabar ; Arab. Jls I 

(but in Persian, as before observed, iw^j now pronounced mis). 

Whether the other Proto-Chaldtcan names of the god?, sueh as " Gingir" 
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No. V. 

The cylinder seal having this legend is of very fair workman- 
ship, and was purchased for the British Museum from Captain 
Felix Jones, who obtained it at Babylon. I propose to read the 
legend, Li Akadi bin Bereg-berud, sarsd zi haqarib li Ifadad, " Of 
" Akadi, the son of Bereg-berud, the eunuch, who was the devotee 
of Hadad." 4 The name of Akadi often occurs in the inscriptions 
under the form (written phonetically) of Y \ A ^T^J *~£' T 
^CTY YtYt' 5 * ^ WftS a!1 ethnic title originally, " the Accadian," and 
came to be used as a proper name, forming one of a very extensive 
class, Such as <f the Assyrian," " the Ninevite." " the Arbclito," " tho 
Babylonian," "the Harranian,"&c. The afliliation is here rendered 
by the word bin, instead of the more usual bar* The father's name 

for Ishtar, or Venus ; Mir-mir, for the God of the Air (*"*~T "^^T|) * 

Gnthibir, for Mcrodnch ; HubUhaga, for Cronos (*"*"! ^11 £-| ]\) f 
&c, &c, nre to be traced to Arian pourccs, I hare not been able to discover 
with any certainty. The names for the Moon, however, Dunm-gu and Lam-gu % 
seem to admit of such comparison ; the former, Dnmu, being cognate with 

the Zend lloma, for ^t^? (A passing into d, as in dast, '• a hand," for 

T?^ » hada, " with," for ^JIJ, &c., &c.) ; nnd the latter, Lam, or Lnm (for 

the terminal gutturals are probably mere articles), being allied to "Lunus"and 
" Luna," so that tho whole scries may be connected together. The Armenian 

nmuc for " the Moon," I may add, *~*~~] *~*~~ \|£f-> Khaldi, belongs 
evidently to another family, and must be compared with the Hungarian Hold. 

5 I have since found that Dr. Levy divides the words of this legend some- 
what differently (Phon. Stud. ii. 24). He reads "Of Aledban, tho son of 
Gebrud, the eunuch who was priest of Merod ;" but 1 have never met with 
any names at ail resembling Akedban or Gebrud, nor do I think that such 
forms would be in accordanc with Assyrian construction. With regard to 
the hitler part of the legend, if the letter which is third in lino four, and 
second in line five, coidd be proved to be a Q, I would gratefully accept the 
amended reading of tnnqrib li Merod for haqarib li Hadad; but I have never 
seen the Mem so represented in any other legend, and I hesitate, therefore, to 
follow Dr. Levy's reading. 

** The monogram signifying " Aecad," which is usually employed in this 
name, is so difltcult to represent typographically, that J am obliged to substi- 
tute the phonetic rendering. 

6 The same use of TQ instead of 13 will be observed in Nos. viii., ix., and 
xvi., to be subsequently examined. The form of Bin was not entirely unknown 
to the Assyrian, as we have in one of the Bilingual lists of terms of relation- 
ship * * £:£r»^ppp * * * J Pf~' bin-bini, given as the equivalent of 

^ J — ^ I — £Zj> " a grandson." The ordinary Assyrian terms for " son," 

however, were ttj Tjp-il? ctblu (or bal, in composition), and £:j » |||» 
marti, from which may have come the Aramamn bar. 
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I read doubtfully as Bereg-berud, and suppose it to mean " Blessed 
of Berud," or " Berud blesses," comparing Berud either with the 
Scriptural ^^"13, for Merodach (2 Kings xx. 12), 7 or with the 
Bar Nimre of Harran, mentioned by St. James of Seruj (Asseman. 
Bib. Orient, vol. i. p. 327), TO and "1D3 both signifying " spotted 
as a pard." Bereg for Berek will be the same corruption that we 
have already seen in 33D for // */- ^^~T *--£> The Cunei- 
form sign, I may add, which represents the idea of "blessing," is 
.4^, the Semitic equivalent roots being HID and *p2, and it 
is thus impossible, when the letter ^^ is used alone, to distin- 
guish its phonetic reading. In general, however, ^TTT^ or 
*~TT-A> ga or gi> is added to -^ to indicate the root U*ltD ; and 
-<^H4- or >^, im or row, is added to indicate *"PQ- 8 The 
next word, ND~)D, is, of course, the Hebrew D"HD, from the root 
DID, "to castrate." The Assyrian phonetic equivalent seems to be 

Kiyf ^Hfff <% Kizir * from ""^P* " t0 cufc ofl ; ,,ut l am Hti11 
in doubt as to the Turanian monogram for " a eunuch." The fourth 

line seems to read zi haqarib. The relative *T is certain, but I am 

not sure of haqarib^ as the first letter, though resembling the He n 

in l^'VI and 73JVin, is not quite identical. If haqarib be the true 

reading, we may suppose the word to be the Hiphelform of IHp, or 

the first letter may possibly be the Hebrew article. The last word 

of the inscription is apparently the name of a God, and I conjec- 



7 It is quite possible that the last element of this name may be ""OH> 
instead of T13 ; the second character, indeed, resembles a 3 fully as much 
as a "), and the Daleth and Resh are undistinguishable. The name Buntg- 
bekur 0"O3 "Tin) might then mean " the splendour of the morning" 
(comp. Chaldee 2HN3> and Ileb. 133), but this is a mere conjecture. 

8 -4& i 8 a l 90 usec l f° r Birek i " a knee," as well as for the root TU» 
" to bless." Compare the Bilingual phrases : — 



<B »*. V-. Ml* 

<H§n 

Whero the Assyrian reads allaka hirJcai ; la anikha shepai ; "I have made 
my knees to move ;" " I have not rested my feet;" 4^ *~^ answering to 
lirkaiy " knees," and \^*" *T? to *hepai t " feet." 

VOL. f. — [NKW SEIlfEH.] 16 



Tffl 
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ture the deity to be the Tin of Scripture and Adad of Macrobius, 
though I know not his Assyrian representative. 9 The stylo of the 
legend is very similar to the formula which is generally found on 
Babylonian cylinder seals, and which merely records the name of 
the owner, the name of his father, and the name of his guardian 
deity. The only difference is that here we have the additional 
title of ND*1D, and that the periphrasis zi haqarib li is substituted 
for the ordinary single sign J^Z Y , ardu f " the slave of." ,0 

No. VI. 

This is a legend in Himyaritic characters, upon a Babylonian 
cylinder seal obtained by Captain F. Jones at Annah on the 
Euphrates, and now in the British Museum. It is included in the 
recent collection of Himyaritic inscriptions published by the British 
Museum, pi. xviii. No. 39, and has been read by Mr. Franks as 
WW p 1*131, Dabralc bin 'Ar'd. I should, however, propose, 
myself, to read ND")D ^ZT/D-D 1, Di Barkat-Bil Sarsd, "of 
Barkat-bil the Eunuch," comparing the legend with the Phoenician 
inscription No. V that has been just examined. At any rate it 
is quite clear that the initial "7, answering to the Chaldee *"T, is 
used either as a preposition or a pronoun, to denote the ownership 
of the seal, this mode of expression being universal in all tho 
cylinder and scnl legends ; and that the following word is a deriva- 
tive of *|""D, " to bless." With regard to the name itself, Barak, 
or Barkat y may possibly be used alone, and tho following word 
may be the alfiliative term Bin as regarded by Mr. Franks ; but I 
should prefer to join tho two words together in one name, which 



• Sec Seidell de Diis Syris, p. 102 sqq., for a full dissertation upon Adad, 
which, according to Macrobius, signified "one," mid was a title of tho sun's. 
Dr. Levy, as I hare before observed, reads "OD instead of "Tin, comparing 
the Hebrew *"|"T"1D (tier. 1. 2), but tho first letter of tho name seems to mo 
io be a Jl rather than a it), and the oilier two characters aroto all appearaneo 
the same letter, whether that letter be a Daleth or Rcsh. 

10 Dr. Lcyt can hardly be right, I think, in supposing that a eunuch was 
" Priest " of Merodach. Except in connexion with the rites of the "Mother 
of the Cods," I doubt, indeed, if eunuchs wero ever admitted into the temples 
of Assyria and Babylonia. Whether the title derived from Hip be mvqrib 
or haqariby it merely indicates "proximity," I think, in the sense of devotion ; 
but there is no immediate correspondent in Assyrian with which the word 
can be compared. The Cuneiform sign for a priest (of Proto-Chalda?an origin) 

was £: JH , which was pronounced Paiesi in Babylonian, and had probably 
another phonetic equivalent in Assyria. 
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would then be a compound signifying, perhaps, " the blessing of 
Bel." At any rate the last letter of the first line can hardly be a 
Nun. It resembles a PhoBiiician Zain more than anything else, 
but may perhaps be a Lamed. 11 Whether the two dots after T")3 
are merely a sign of division, or represent the Himyaritic Tau, is 
of no great consequence. 

The reading of ND"1D, " the Eunuch," for the last word may 
bo thought very bold, but the first and third letters resemble no 
character of the known Himyaritic alphabet, and the only Semitic 
character in which that alphabet is deficient is the Samech ; so that 
I venture to compare the word with the title of Sarsd used in the 
preceding legend, instead of adopting, with Mr. Franks, the wholly 
unintelligible patronymic of NJTiy. Mr. Franks's hypothesis that 
the legend on this cylinder is of a much later date than the figures, 
seems to me to be altogether gratuitous. The figures, no doubt, 
are of good Babylonian workmanship, and can hardly be later than 
the sixth or seventh century, n.c. ; but I know of no conclusive 
evidence against a similar antiquity for the Himyaritic character. 
On the contrary, this cylinder may be held, I think, to establish 
that antiquity ; for not only is there every appearance from the 
arrangement of the figures and letters that the two engravings must 
have been executed at the same time, but the style of the legend 
is also of the Ante-Achamienian period, and unsuited, as I think, 
to any later age. 

No. VII. 

The legend on this cylinder, which is in the British Museum, 
and comes from Babylon, has been often published (Mein. do l'lnst. 
torn. xvii. 1, pi. iii. No. 4, p. 353 ; and Layard, Nineveh and 
Babylon, p. 606), but has never been satisfactorily read. It appears 
to me, however, to bo a regularly formed Assyrian name, ]""injT?D, 
Pilat-akh idin, 4< Pilat-gives-a-brother," of the same class as Axshur- 
akh-idin (or Ksar Haddon), Shaman-akh-idin, and many others. 
The only difficulty regards the name of Pilat, which is not found 
under that form in the Assyrian Pantheon. Remembering, how- 
ever, the constant confusion of the labials, I would suggest that 



11 The name of Birlcet-Baal t TJ^" J^D*1H> i a quoted by Dr. Levy from ' 
a Numidian inscription (Phon. Stud. iii. (54). I should prefer, however, to 
read this name as BirJcet-Baz, if I could find any trace of the worship of a 
god named Baz by the Aramaeans or Arabs. 
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Pilat is for Bilat, >— « ^ , the feminine of 7?t7, " a Lord," and 
equivalent to tlic Greek Hj/\-n<? or ByXftyv, the same word occurring 
as the first element in the name of "lSNttftD^Il, though the Teth is 
there substituted for the Tan. n 

The other elements, akh-idin^ require no comment. 

No. VIII. 

The seal on which this legend is found is of the Fhcuniciati, or 
perhaps Arabian, rather than the Assyrian type. The name is 
distinctly read as DD^D in b*ODA Tamik-il bar Milkum. 
Tamik-il means probably " God blesses," or " blest of God ;" the 
root damak or lamak (for the two forms are hardly distinguishable 
in the inscriptions), giving rise to a vast number of derivatives in 
Assyrian, though it is unknown, I believe, in any of the kindred 
languages. The Turanian sign which represents this root is 
/T— ^1, and among the derivatives (besides the immediate verbal 
forms) arc the words signifying "good fortune" (JllT^ V^"T> 
tumki, or £^T ^Tyr ^H> dunqi), the common epithet of 
damqnt (" the blessed places "), applied to the holy shrines of 
Babylonia, and various others terms of kindred meaning. 

The name of D3/D, Malcam or Milcom, though familiar to us 
from its frequent employment in Scriptures, is hardly Assyrian, 



12 Dr. Levy rends this name pnTT^D, *ml translates it "son of the 
morning," supposing Pal to be the Assyrian Tv, and comparing IIH/l 
wilh the Hebrew "in$ (riiou. Stud. ii. 33). I know of no Assyrian 
names, however, formed like the Hebrew imtf"p, l % D03i 0^"H 
i\.e. ; nor, I think, would the word for "a son" be pronounced Pal at the 
commencement of a unme, but rather abht (dm. S^T T>^il) ; whilst the 
substitution of Tlttf for JTITI seems exceedingly far-fetched. Pilat is, I 
have little doubt, the name of some deity, but whether it may really stand for 
Pilot , as suggested in the text, or whether it may refer to the "Goddess of 

life," > — < y > ~~~ < P *^r ^'^'-^V/flf, where Tila answers to tlio 

Assyrian term PaJath or Pal nth (romp. Hebrew root tD/E) or Jt?H), " to 
escape," or "survive"), or whether there may not be some other divine title 
prououueed Pilat or Palal, the Cuneiform correspondent of which has not yet 
been recognized, I cannot undertake to say. 

13 Dr. Levy (Phon. Stud. ii. 31) reads this name as Themek-el, "God 
supports," from the Hebrew root "JOrb and perhaps this is a better deriva- 
tion than from damak, "to bless," which, if it existed in Hebrew, would be 
expressed by pQ"l- I am not sure, however, that any such root as tamak, 
" to hold," or " support," is in use in Assyrian. 
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tlie termination in D, being apparently the suffix of the third per- 
son plural, which waa peculiar to the Hebrew and Arabic. 



No. IX. 

The seal impressed with this legend, and which is now in the 
British Museum, is said to have been found in Ireland, a relic, it 
is supposed, of the old Phoenician colonists. It may be read 
NpT* 13 Dm liy Witt ]2 N'jir-QN bM Obed-efd bin SheVat 
ohed Mititbin Zidqd } "belonging to Abdullah the son of Sheb'at, 
the slave of Mitinta, the son of Zadek." The names which are 
thus preserved are of some interest, and maybe partially illustrated 
from the Assyrian. N^N, or E la, would seem to be a particular 
divinity, different from the ordinary *?N, El (Assyrian *-*-], flu), 
which applies as a generic name to any God. It may, perhaps, be 
Cronos, the MX, or 'l\o<?, of the Phoenicians, and the ►*-] >—- <, or 
*" i *"~II *~1 M 1 °^ ^ ,e Assyrians, to which, as before observed, 
I would propose to give the phonetic value of Jim, after tlie'LVWo? 
of Damasciua. 

Sheb'at, again, is not otherwise known, I believe, as a proper 
name, but maybe explained as applying to the "seven Planets." 
DDD, is evidently the same as the Cuneiform T JXX^- > — <p 
t^^xxt. >— <T< (in the genitive;, which occurs among the Syrian 
proper names in the wars both of Tiglath Pileser, and Sennacherib. 
It signifies merely "the gift (of the Gods)", and may be compared 
Avith the liTiiriD of Scripture (Ezra. x. 43 ; Nehem. viii. 4, 
«£c, etc.). And Zidqd, " the just," cognate with the Scriptural pVTS 
and W|T"T!£, is also met with in the inscriptions under the double 

form of ^yy £E^y ^y y* ami ^yy^ r^y ^y y v » 

» In the Sennacherib Annals (col. 2, 1. 58), y >z^ J^^y >^] W, 
Zidqd, is mentioned as Governor of Ascalon ; and the name sixain 

occurs under the form of y *~j | ^ J^I^Xl >~-J | f> among the 
witnesses (for the most part Syrians and Egyptians, as we may judge from 
the names y Z^ ». *!** >~>~ J £^Z< or Sesonchis, y ^QE £:J y r, 
or lformasis, <tc.) to a deed of sale which was executed in Nineveh, in Hie 
fourteenth year of the reign of Sennacherib, by Sharu-lib-dairi (afterwards 
Governor of Zoan), Alar-sum and his wife ylmal-Suhata, conveying their 
properly in a certain house and its appurtenances to Zil-Auhur,\\u> Egyptian 
law officer or judge. It is quite possible, and even probable, that, these two 
Zidqn.t were the same person, for we find in the Annals that Zidqd, the 
refractory Governor of Ascalon, was removed early in the reign of Scnnacherih 
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Although the owner of this seal was "a slave," he probably filled 
a position of trust, for there is abundant evidence in the legal 
tablets that "slaves," under the Assyrian Empire, were allowed to 
possess property, and were raised to high situations, much in the 
same way as has always been practised in Mahomedan countries. 



No. X. 

The cylinder which bears this legend, and which is in the 
British Museum, is apparently of the Achncmeniau period, and the 
etymology of the names leads to the same conclusion. The inscrip- 
tion may be read, I think, as yn/IlN "13 /TTDttnQ D/TF, Khatami 
Parshandat bar Artadatan, " the seal of Parshandat, the son of 
Artadatan." Parshandat I should compare with the RTTUtyiE) 
of Esther ix. 7, " given to Parshan," supposing that name to refer 
to the Bar-sam or Hercules, of Armenian tradition, if that be really 
a genuine title and not a corruption, as has been recently suggested, 
of the Syrian Bal-skamin, " Lord of Heaven/' or " the Sun. 15 The 
other name, " Artadatan" would seem to be of pure Persian ety- 
mology, being compiled of Aria the intensitive prefix, and a verbal 
noun from the root dd y " to give ;" 16 so that the meaning would be 



to Tsincvch, and was replaced in his government by the very man, Sharu-lib- 
dairi, who sold his town house to the Egyptian judge, as he no longer pro- 
bably required such a residence after his appointment to Syria. It is not, of 
course, in our power to determine if the Zidqd of the Sennacherib Annals can 
be identified with the man whoso name occurs on this seal; but there is some 
colour lent to the hypothesis by the associntion of the names of Miiinta and 
Zidqd in the account of Sennacherib's Phienieian campaign, the former being 
Governor of Ashdod, while the latter ruled in Asealon, and the two very 
possibly, therefore, standing in the relation of father and son, though the fact 
is nowhere stated. 

15 The subject of Bar-Sam, or Borf><Ti'/moc, is fully discussed in Sect. 9 of 
my Mythological Essay. See Rawlinson's Herodotus, vol. i. p. 023. Chwol- 
poii (Die Ssabier, vol. i. p. 373, &c), connects Bar-shamin with Badl-shamm, 
but perhaps (ho Bar-shamm of Mos. Chor. ii. It, may be different from the 
deified hero, Par-sham, or Bar-sham> mentioned by the same author in lib. i. 
c. 14. _^_^ 

16 The use of the participle <SfTfTT> data, in these names, is proof positive 

that the seal cannot be of an earlier date than the Persian conquest of Babylon ; 
and I may here note that the name of "TI/IL Bildad, in Job, a kindred 
compound, and signifying "Given to Bel," is equally decisive as to the age of 
that book. All the geographical and etymological evidence, indeed, which 
can be drawn from the book of Job, tends to assign it to the Acheemenian 

period, the land of y."Q7 being the < 11^ Ty J^TT of the inscriptions 
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almost the same as the Zend, Mazda, u the great giver." There is 
much difficulty, however, in distinguishing between the 1 and the 1 
in this legend, and the letters which I have read as D and 3 are not 
quite satisfactorily determined. 17 

The legends numbered XI, XII, and XIV are found upon seals 
in the British Museum, and No. XIII is a name engraved on a 
Scarabaaus in the same collection. 

No. XI I Head as nUlD 1 ?, Li ' Mudabir, and I compare the 
name with the Arabic a„ AfudaLbir, "a Governor" or " Direo 
tor "(from jj or ""Ol, " to lead" or "guide"), which is often 
used as an honorary title. 

No. XII may be read ~?yiD7, Li Sar-gad t the name being 
apparently of the same class as UJfcOD or Y -A *H- *~*~T \ Vy > 
which I have examined under No. 14. Sar-gad probably signifies 
"of glorious fortune/' or "(his) fortune exults/' Sar being a 
derivative either from IKty or TD as before explained, and Gad, 
being the Scriptural 1H (Is. lxv. 11), which, however, although 
certainly used in Hebrew for " fortune," is not, as far as my know- 
ledge goes, to be found in the inscriptions. 18 

The name of v}?D, which belonged to the owner of the Scara- 
ba3us, No. XIII, is probably cognate with the Hebrew ^Nttf, Saul, 



(as |!Q is < ^T Tf ^Tj)} between the Jcbcl-8hamar and the valley 
of the Euphrates, and thus extending from thcSabaians of Iduiimeaon the one 
side, to the Chaldeans of Southern Babylonia on t he other ; and the Shuhit.es 

and Tcmanitcs being the Babylonian tribes of ^| J -*Sl» ^ u ^^> an( l 
>->- | | ^c *A~~ » DumunUy who at the eloHC of the Assyrian Empire were 
ucttled along the outskirts of tin; desert. 

17 Dr. Liny (Pliun. Stud, ii. 40) gives these names as VVUT1N and 
JYV1£T"D> Artadati and Gadshirl, but there is nothing in his remarks which 
Beeuts to me to lend much weight to his proposed readings. I prefer, at any 
rate, regarding the first letter of the (irst name us a Phe rather than a Ginud, 
and the letter which is fourth in that name, and last in the second name, 
certainly resembles a Nun more than a Jod. 

18 It must be evident to any one who is familiar with the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, and especially with the bilingual tablets, which treat to a great extent 
of demonology, that the celebrated verse in Isaiah (lxv. 11) where the autho.- 

rized version renders "\j7t "for that troop," and \3D/> " unto that number," 
refers in reality to the "good and evil spirits" who were propitiated and 
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and with the Cuneiform Y ^^yyy >~T<T *~£:Ef > ~^T > wn * c k was 
the name of the King of Hamath, contemporary with Shalmaneser II., 
of Assyria, and with the Biblical Jehu and Ben-Hadad. tylt) and 
•N#, indeed, in Hebrew are kindred roots, and in Assyrian the 
Ain and Alif are hardly distinguishable. 

In No. XIV the name HDnN, Akhumah y is probably for 
Akhi-umah, " mother's brother/' or " uncle," formed in the same 
way as the Hebrew DNHN, Ahab, which is literally " father's 
brother." I have not met, however, with any direct Assyrian 
correspondent. 

No. XV. 

The impossibility of distinguishing between the fiesh and the 
Daleth renders very uncertain the explanation of this legend which 
is found on a seal probably of Syrian origin. The analogous legend, 
No. IV, which I have read as Hur-tagil, would suggest, indeed, 
the reading of Li Hur-daqia bar Hur-b'hd, the naino of Hur or 



deprecated by the Babylonian?. Spirits or genii in general are indicated by 
(lie ideographic signs *~*~T ^Tm or *"^T **-|r M' ° r II*^3r£-|> 
or by the phonetic terms 4^ £^jy ►►I) sh'edu (comp. <Aa~j), or 
^TTT— TJ^ i»~|, vadufrku, or >~£:T >r— *^"||j I amassi, or perhaps 

>f- -^^-f-ff ^f' KM™ (comp. U)r\), tJUJJ, { jmjsl\ &c.); but the 
distinguishing marks for "good" and "evil," or for "blessing" and "cursing," 
are \ T ""^? for the former, to bo read as damiq or damqtt, and ^ | —IT*! 
for tho latter, to be read as livnu or limnu (\|~* *{ or *"^L^J 

4^4f ^")- Com P- E 1JL In9 ' co1 9 ' l 38 ; Bcnin0 Ins - of Neb - 

col. 2, 1. 2, &c.y &c., &c. It follows, then, that tho Hebrew "13/ will answer 
to the Bab. ^J-^ «"<* tne Hebrew >}ftb to tho Bab. ^|f-!]Hf ; 

and it is thus not a little curious that the latter Hebrew word, for which it is 
rcry diflicult to find a suitable etymology, gives us the exact phonetic reading 

of / T— £yy or >~^T<_T -4&*ff Hpf-> Limni (in oblique case). I 

hardly think this can be a mere coincidence, and yet, if the Assyrian word 
were used in Isaiah for the "eril" spirits, it is diflicult to understand why 
it should not be used for the " good " spirits as well ; aud there is certainly 
no word that I am aware of^ connected with the Assyrian demonology, which 
nt all resembles Gad or Ligad. 
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Horns forming the initial element in both the names ; but in this 
case no fitting etymology can be found, as it seems to me, for daqPa, 
the root ypl being unknown to any Semitic language. I prefer, 
therefore, reading the first name as Hud raqia, " the glory of the 
firmament ;" 1H, for the Hebrew Tin, being equivalent to the 
Proto-Chaldoean £:£=, which represents any derivative from the root 
HH3, " to swell," or " to be proud ;" and the second element being 
the ordinary word iTpl, " the expanse of Heaven,*' or " the firma- 
ment." I would still, however, propose to read the second name 
as Hur-Vady " the slave of Horus," "H standing for the god of that 
name, and "7JO being by metathesis for 72V, " a slave," and in sub- 
stitution of the usual Phoenician contraction into 72, Bod. 19 



No. XVI. 

This legend occurs on a seal iu the British Museum, which is 
believed to have been found in Babylonia. It seems to read 
rtD^m ]2 TVttn 7, Li Khananiah bin Udisahh. Khananiah, the 
Greek 'Avai/mv (" whom God has graciously given"), is a well 
known Semitic name, though I believe it has never yet been re- 
cognized iu a Phoenician inscription. Y 11^ ^/- »jA-, Khanunu, 
for J^On, is used also in the Cuneiform inscriptions as the name of a 



19 Br. Levy, I see, gives this same reading of Hod-rakia (Phon. Stud. ii. 30), 
but doubtfully ; while he reads Hod-bad instead of Jfur-bad, deriving the last 
element from the Heb. "TJ^Hi and translating the name by "Praeht ringsum,'' 
whatever that may moan. 

Dr. Levy, also (Phon. Stud. ii. 38), gives another Phoenician legend from 
a plate of Lajard's (Ciilte de Mithra 3G, No. 3), which furnishes us with a 
name, analogous to that of Hod-rakia. I have been unable to find in the 
British Museum collection the Searabaeus figured by Lajard, but the legend 
would seem to read 1DDD "nil ?> Li Hud-kaspar, and I should conjecture 
the name to mean " the glory of Caspar." It is true that we have no evidence 
in the inscriptions of such a phonetic name attaching to any of the goo's, 

but in the Ncdim's list there is a eertain JLuJij which seems to be 

*~*~| ^llJl |f> as he is called J^lJjl Jls , " the omniscient," or 
"of complete intelligence," and this may possibly be the origin of the name of 
Caspar or Oasjmr, which lias been prevalent in the East from the earliest 
times. Br. Levy reads the name " Hudu, the Scribe" supposing the stroke 
after the fifth letter to mark a division between the words, and regarding 
pDD as a title. The root 19D, " to write," however, was certainly unknown 
in Assyrian, and I should prefer, therefore, if Dr. Levy's division of the words 
were correct, to translate " the glory of Sippara," comparing "13D with the 
Cuneiform *>~\\ ]• 
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King of Gaza, contemporary with Sargon, though the root is rarely 
or ever employed in Assyrian phrases. Of the etymology of nDHl, 
Udisakh, I cannot speak with any certaiuty, since it does not 
resemble either a Hebrew, or an Assyrian, compound. The first 
element, however, probably comes from HT, " to praise/* and the 
second may be allied with the Arabic [s^* and Assyrian *P|| T> 
the whole uame signifying " the praise of the liberal." 

No. XVII. 

This legend is found on a seal in the British Museum, which is 
to all appearance of Babylonian manufacture. It may be read, I 
think, as J"D"13 rw^b U? 22 t>, Li Nana-sha-hibshahu-birkat, and 
the name may be, perhaps, translated " whom Nana has clothed 
with blessings." The name, at any rate, of the goddess Nana, 
>->~T >~^T *~^~\ T| * n Cuneiform, Nnrma in Greek, and uJU, 
Xani, in Syriac, is not to be mistaken, and the last word, of which 
the final letter is alone doubtful, is certainly a derivative from *"p3, 
" to bless." What the other words may be is more uncertain. 
The V) which follows Nana, and completes the first line, may very 
well be the relative, which was extensively used in the Phoenician 
and Hebrew, as well as in the Assyrian (sec Ges. Lex. in voce), 20 * and 
the next word is assuredly a verb ; but I know not whether the 
final n be a mere feminine termination of the participle, or tho 
sulfix of the third person masculine singular (in Assyrian £:T or T), 
or the article which belongs to the following noun. This point, 
then, I leave to the consideration of more competent scholars. 
I have not met with any exact correspondent of the name in the 
inscriptions, but it is formed in near accordance with the principles 
of Assyrian construction. 

No. XVIII. 

Gescnius gives the legend of "1DN"1D, Sar-asur,* from an 
Assyrian gem in the Museum of the Hague, and translates " Prin- 



w It would scorn, howeYcr, (lint ^^Zy^yTTy, sakh, and *£:jTu 
sukh, arc. not Semitic, but Turanian roots, answering to the Assyrian damifc, 
•Mo be fortunate," and allied, therefore, in nil probability, with the old Persian 

word .^, sulh, " auspicious," rather than with the Arabic [j^*^ 9 sakhd. 

20 * Or the H) may be the characteristic of the Shaphel conjugation, 
shalba^h being constantly used in the inscriptions for " clothing." 
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ceps Osiridis." I do not, however, exactly understand this phrase, 
nor do I think it at all probable that the worship of Osiris should 
be commemorated on an Assyrian seal. I should rather translate 
" the glory of Asshur," or " Asshur is glorious," supposing "1DN1D 
to be the Phoenician rendering of Y -^H-f- ^^T >~>-^r ; and com- 
paring the name with the compounds ttfhHD (Gun. Y -A 4T- ^ VJ ) 
and "1!nD> which have been before examined. 1D> indeed, will 
stand for "ltfttf (that is, W YI >^TTT> phonetic equivalent of 
4&H+) as well as for *"ifc/ ; and we have an undoubted example 
of the substitution of *JDN for the God Asshur (►►-Y >~»-^ or 
*VU£M) in the ordinary Scriptural orthography of VPTrHDN for 
the name of Esar-Haddon, which in Assyrian \a Asshur-akh-iddina, 
" Asshur has given a brother." 

The legends XIX and XX are found on pieces of coarse 
pottery, fragments of a jar, which were excavated from the ruins 
of Nimrud, and are now in the British Museum. One fragment 
seems to read PH7 JY13, Biret Libnan, " within the Lebanon/* 
the first word being the Cuneiform ^^ >zVi\ or -«^£:£^ >— <Y<, 21 
which has no immediate correspondent n the other Semitic languages, 

o - 

but is used like the Hebrew P3t and Arabic t jj, and the other 
being the well known geographical name which in the Inscriptions 
is usually written as ^YYI *~^T *~^~T> Libnana, answering to 

the Hebrew pjj?* The other fragment reads as ]pni#D , 

but I cannot venture on an explanation, as the words are probably 
imperfect, both at the commencement and the end. 

Before concluding my notes on these tablet and seal legends, I 
would observe that they are among the most ancient specimens 
that we possess of Phoenician writing. I should select as the 



21 This is the same word which occurs in the Babylonian transcript at 
Bchistun, lino 8, as equivalent to the Persian antara, " within." Mens. 
Oppert is wrong (Exp. en Mesopotamie, liv. ii. p. 203) in identifying the 

letter ^Tl I], which occurs in the word in question, with either the Assyrian 

£:.A £lj or £=-A*Z^T- The true equivalent in the Assyrian alphabet is 

^""'ll * w hieh, again, as has been often shown, interchanges with ^ 1 1 ' , 
and that letter, amongst its various powers, has the value of rit. 
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earliest specimens of all, the legends on the larger Lion Weights in 
the British Museum, one of which is clearly dated from the reign 
of Tiglath Pileser II. (b.c. 744-T26). 22 The other weights bear 
the royal names of Shalmaneser, 23 Sargou, and Sennacherib. The 
clay tablets, as far as we can judge from the names of the Eponyms, 
belong, for the most part, to the reigns of Esar Haddon and A&shur- 
bani-pal. The cylinder seals and scarabim may extend over a 
couplo of centuries, ranging probably from B.C. 700 to n.c. 500. 
One, at any rate, No. X, can be positively assigned, through the 
evidence of the workmanship, the form of writing, and the etymo- 
logy of the names, to as late a period as the Persian Empire. 

It is not probable, I think, that the Phoenician character was 
employed, or was generally knowu, in Assyria and Babylonia, 
synchronously with the Cuneiform. Syrian artificers may have 
been established at Nineveh. We know that officers from Carche- 
misli, from Samhala, from Arpad, aud even from Damascus, served 
the office of Eponym. There is evidence, indeed, among the legal 
tablets, of the settlement both of Syrians and Egyptians, as house- 
holders and farmers, in Assyria ;** and with these immigrant visitors, 
prubably, arose the practice of using Phoenician legends on their 
seals ; while the dockets on the clay tablets must also, as it seems 



22 The bilingual inscriptions on the Lion Weights, which were originally 
deciphered by Mr. Norris, and which hare been more recently brought before 
the notice of the public in Mr. Madden's work on the History of the Jewish 
Coinage, have lately undergone a Tery strict scrutiny at my hands, the results 
of which, especially in reference to the system of weights in use amongst the 
Assyrians, will be given in the continuation of this paper on the legal tablets 
of Nineveh. 

23 It is very important to note the fact of so iitnny of these weights being 
dated from the reign of Shalmaneser, because this is the only direct evidence 
that we possess in the whole range of the Cuneiform inscriptions, of the 
existence of the king of that name, who is so celebrated in the Biblical record. 
I say direct evidence, because, although there were other kings of the name 
of Shalmaneser, mentioned in documents of a much earlier date, it is quite 
certain that the Lion Weights are connected in a continuous chronological 
scries, and that the Shalmaneser, therefore, whose name they bear, must bo 
the king who intervened between Tiglath Vilescr U. and Sargon. 

24 t have already noticed the purchase of a house at Nineveh by an 
Egyptian law officer, and I may here add, that in a certain Assyrian "table 
of precedence/' which contains a list of all the offices and dignities of the 
empire from the Tartan downwards, two legal functionaries are entered, one 

Assyrian and the other Aramrcan (|{ ^j < >->->^ |TIT B11< * 
TI Jr | ^ ^"Xj^ ^1 !}!})> thereby, as it would seem, proving that 
there must have been a considerable Aramscau population residing in the 
Assyrian capital 
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to me, have been scratched or incised by some foreign subordinate 
in the Registry Office. 

At the same time, the Phoenician letters were certainly not 
altogether unknown to the learned Assyrians, for there are a con- 
siderable number of fragments of clay tablets among the Museum 
collection, which, when complete, must have borne tabulated lists 
of the Phoenician alphabet, and which, as far as can be ascertained 
from the mutilated remains now alone available for examination, 
gave some mystical explanation of the powers and properties of 
the different characters. 

Through what means, or at what particular time, the Cuneiform 
character fell into <lisu.se, and was superseded by a cursive square 
character of the Phoenician type, we are unable at present to define 
with any certainty. The latest dated tablets, however, belong to 
the reigns of Antiochus and Demetrius ; and as a great political 
revolution occurred shortly afterwards, the Greek rule in Assyria 
and Babylonia being supplanted by the Parthian, we may probably 
assign to that epoch the extinction of Cuneiform writing. 

A square character, it is true, must have been long previously 
known in Babylonia, through the coins of the Achamienian Satraps, 
and it was from this character, probably, that the numismatic 
Bactrian took its rise in the third century u.c, but it may be 
doubted whether that form of writing ever fairly struck root in the 
country along the Tigris and Euphrates. The only specimens, at 
any rate, which now exist, are in a cave at A madia, ami upon the 
rock at Holwan ; and at both places the inscriptions are found in 
connection with very early Parthian sculptures. It would be in- 
teresting, on many accounts, to trace the successive establishment 
of the various later forms of Semitic writing which took the place of 
the Cuneiform. The Palmyrene,tho Parthian of the Bilingual tablets, 
the Chaldaean of the Babylonian Paterae, the Pehlevi, the early 
Estranghelo, and the Saba>an of the leaden rolls from Abu bhadhr, 
are all more or less connected, and several of these alphabets were 
in use, no doubt, at the same time, in various parts of Assyria and 
Babylonia. A full comparative table of all such alphabets would 
be very important to the palaeographer, while it would also assist 
the historical student in showing how the civilization of the Cunei- 
form period became modified and affected by the successive intro- 
duction of foreign influences, as evidenced by the modes of writing 
which severally accompanied them, until the heterogeneous mixture 
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of ignorance and knowledge, of philosophy and superstition, of 
empyricism and science, which prevailed in Babylonia during the 
early nges of Christianity, was eventually swallowed up in the 
overwhelming energy of the Arab element, and the impetuosity of 
a new-born and proselytizing faith. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



Note i, page 190.— On a farther comparison of the texts it seems almost 
certain that tadan or iadani — for both orthographies are employed— must be 
the 2nd person sing, of the Aorist of ICal, the root being probably danah, 
immediately cognate with uadan (as POD hi Hebrew is with ]D^)y and 

Wing thus represented by the same Turnninn ideograph, £^T* These 
tnblets, however, which contain "decrees," as it, would seem, rather than mere 
cent nut s, addressed by the Aba, or "Judge," to the parties who come before 
him to legalize their conveyance of property, are very difficult to render in 
intelligible English, not only from the frequent employment of technical 
terms, but from the strange grammatical construction in which the conditions 
of sale and barter are expressed. The two words ta fftr-hM and lasalfhiri, which 
1 have quoted from the decree of a certain princess, the daughter of tho last 
king of Assyria, are probably the 2nd person sing. fern, of the Aorist of Piel, 
ami hardly admit, therefore, of direct comparison with tadani. 

Fage 207, No. 5. — In reference to the possible comparison of the second 
line of the Phoenician legend on this tablet with the Cuneiform name 

T >->~T< *-*"T< ^^> >t may bo of importance to note that if tho first 
element of that name W composed of a double ti (>-< T <) — as appears to be 
the ease — the phonetic reading will probably bo Igarat-nahid, >-< |< >-< |<> 

being explained in the bilingual vocabularies by £i£; ^ | | | E^" | | 1 T ^^ 1 * 
as some part of " a ship." The Phoenician letters, then, which 1 havo doubt- 
fully read as zardd> may perhaps belong to this word igar&d or igarat ; and 
the second clement of the name, nahid, may have been broken off from the 
tablet, which is here imperfect. 



